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Week Ending Friday, February 25, 2000 


Statement on Signing the Hillory J. 
Farias and Samantha Reid Date- 
Rape Drug Prohibition Act of 2000 
February 18, 2000 


Today I am pleased to sign into law H.R. 
2130, the “Hillory J. Farias and Samantha 
Reid ya -Rape Drug Prohibition Act of 
2000.” I applaud the sponsors of this impor- 
tant legislation. 

This legislation will, among other things, 
place gamma hydroxybutyric acid (GHB)— 
a drug that is abused for its psychoactive ef- 
fects ‘ad. less frequently but more per- 
niciously, used as a tool by sexual predators— 
in Schedule I of the Controlled Substances 
Act (CSA). Making GHB a Schedule I con- 
trolled substance appropriately reflects the 
Congress’ judgment that GHB has a high po- 
tential for abuse by sexual predators; that its 
possession and distribution should therefore 
be prohibited; and that violators should be 
subject to stringent criminal sanctions. 

The Act directs the Secretary of Health 
and Human Services (HHS) to develop and 
implement a plan for a national campaign to 
educate young adults, youths, law enforce- 
ment personnel, educators, school nurses, 
rape victim counselors, and hospital emer- 
gency room personnel on: (1) the dangers 
of date-rape drugs; (2) the applicability of the 
CSA to such drugs, including penalties; (3) 
how to recognize signs that an individual may 
be a victim of such drugs, and (4) the appro- 
priate response when an individual exhibits 
such symptoms. The Act also requires HHS 
to collect data on the incidence of date-rape 
drug abuse and report the information annu- 
ally to the Congress. 

The Act will not impede ongoing research 
into the potential legitimate use of this drug 
to treat the special needs of those suffering 


from narcolepsy. Indeed, this Act creates a 
special exemption that provides that the 
manufacture and distribution of this drug for 
properly approved research purposes will be 
subject to the physical security requirements 
of Schedule III rather than Schedule I. 

In approving H.R. 2130, I note that section 
8(c)(1) of the bill requires the Attorney Gen- 
eral to submit to the Committees on the Judi- 
ciary of the Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives a report that sets forth the rec- 
ommendations of a unit of the Drug Enforce- 
ment Administration, an entity within the 
Department of Justice. By mandating the dis- 
closure of an internal Department rec- 
ommendation, this provision infringes on my 
constitutional responsibility to preserve the 
confidentiality of executive branch delibera- 
tions. Accordingly, I shali construe the provi- 
sion to be advisory, and I hereby direct all 
executive branch officials to do likewise 

I would like to acknowledge the tireless 
efforts of those Members of Congress who 
brought about passage of this important leg- 
islation: Representatives Fred Upton, Sheila 
Jackson-Lee, Bart Stupak, Sherrod Brown, 
and Michael Bilirakis and also Senators 
Spencer Abraham and Orrin Hatch. Their ef- 
forts have strengthened the rights and safety 
of thousands of women, and we owe them 
a debt of gratitude for the leadership they 
have shown in bringing this issue to our Na- 
tion’s attention. 


William J. Clinton 
The White House, 
February 18, 2000. 


NoTE: H.R. 2130, approved February 18, was as- 
signed Public Law No. 106-172. This item was 
not received in time for publication in the appro- 
priate issue. 
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Proclamation 7274—To Facilitate 
Positive Adjustment to Competition 
From Imports of Certain Circular 
Welded Carbon Quality Line Pipe 
February 18, 2000 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


lL. On 
States 


December 22, 1999, the United 
International Trade Commission 
(USITC) transmitted to the President an af- 
firmative determination in its investigation 
under section 202 of the Trade Act of 1974 
as amended (the “Trade Act’) (19 U.S.C. 
2252), with respect to imports of certain cir- 
cular welded carbon quality line pipe (line 
pipe) provided for in subheadings 7306.10.10 
and 7306.10.50 of the 
Schedule of the United States (HTS). The 
USITC determined that line pipe is being 
imported in such increased quantities as to 
be a substantial cause of serious injury or the 
threat of serious injury to the domestic indus- 
try producing a like or directly competitive 
article 

2. Pursuant to section 311(a) of the North 
American Free Trade Agreement Implemen- 
tation Act (the “NAFTA Implementation 
Act’) (19 U.S.C. 3371(a)), the USITC made 


negative findings with respect to imports of 


line pipe from Mexico and Canada. The 
USITC also transmitted to the President its 
recommendations made pursuant to section 
202(e) of the Trade Act (19 U.S.C. 2252(e)) 
with respect to the action that would pense SS 
the serious injury or threat thereof to the do- 
mestic industry and be most effective in fa- 
cilitating the efforts of the domestic industry 
to make a positive adjustment to import 
competition. 

3.Pursuant to section 203 of the Trade Act 
(19 U.S.C. 2253), and after taking into ac- 
count the considerations specified in section 
203(a)(2) of the Trade Act, I have deter- 
mined to implement action of a type de- 
scribed in section 203(a)(3). Pursuant to sec- 
tion 312(a) of the NAFTA Implementation 
Act (19 U.S.C. 3372(a)), I have determined 
that imports of line pipe from Mexico, con- 
sidered individually, do not contribute im- 


portantly to the serious injury, or threat of 


Harmonized Tariff 
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serious injury, found by the USITC, and that 
imports from Canada, considered individ- 

ually, do not contribute importantly to such 
injury or threat. Accordingly, pursuant to sec- 
tion 312(b) of the NAFTA Implementation 
Act (19 U.S.C. 3372(b)), I have excluded line 
pipe the product of Mexico or Canada from 
the action I am taking under section 203 of 
the Trade Act. 

4. Such action shall take the form of an 
increase in duty on imports of certain line 
pipe provided for in HTS subheadings 
7306.10.10 and 7306.10.50, imposed for a pe- 
riod of 3 years plus 1 day, with the first 9,000 
short tons of imports that are the product 
of each supplying country excluded from the 
increased duty during each year that this ac- 
tion is in effect, and with annual reductions 
in the rate of duty in the second and third 
years, as provided for in the Annex to this 
proclamation. 

5. Except for products of Mexico and Can- 
ada, which shall be excluded from this action, 
the increase in duty shall apply to imports 
of line pipe from hy countries. Pursuant to 
section 203(a)(1)(A) of the Trade Act (19 
U.S.C. Sema I have further deter- 
mined that this action will facilitate efforts 
by the domestic industry to make a positive 
adjustme nt to import competition and pro- 
vide greater economic and social benefits 
than costs. 

6. Section 604 of the Trade Act, as amend- 
ed (19 U.S.C. 2483), authorizes the President 
to embody in the HTS the substance of the 
relevant provisions of that Act, and of other 
acts affecting import treatment, and actions 
thereunder, including the removal, modifica- 
tion, continuance, or imposition of any rate 
of duty or other import restriction. 

Now, Therefore, I, William J. Clinton, 
President of the United States of America, 
acting under the authority vested in me by 
the Constitution and the laws of the United 
States of America, including but not limited 
to sections 203 and 604 of the Trade Act, 
do proclaim that: 

(1) In order to establish an increase in duty 
on imports of certain line pipe classified in 
HTS subheadings 7306.10.10 and 
7306.10.50, subchapter III of chapter 99 of 
the HTS is modified as provided in the 
Annex to this proclamation. 
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(2) Such imported line pipe that is the 
product of Mexico or of Canada shall not be 
subject to the increase in duty established 
by this proclamation. 

(3) I hereby suspend, pursuant to section 
503( oa of the Trade Act (19 U.S.C. 
2463(c)(1)) , duty- free treatment for line pipe 
the ae of beneficiary countries under 
the Generalized System of Preferences 
(GSP) (Title V of the Trade Act, as amended 
(19 U.S.C. 2461-2467)); pursuant to section 
213(e)(1) of the Caribbean Basin Economic 
Recovery Act, as amended (CBERA) (19 
U.S.C. 2703(e)(1)), duty-free treatment for 
line pipe the product of beneficiary countries 


under that Act (19 U.S.C. 2701-2707): pur- 
suant to section 204(d)(1) of the Andean 
Trade Preference hat, as amended (ATPA) 


(19 U.S.C. 3203(d)(1)), duty-free treatment 
for line pipe the aaalieal of benefici iary coun- 
tries under that Act (19 U.S.C. 3201-3206); 
and pursuant to section 403(a) of the Trade 
and Tariff Act of 1984 (19 U.S.C. 2112 note), 
duty-free treatment for line pipe the product 
of Israel under the United States-Israel Free 
Trade Area Implementation Act of 1985 (the 
“IFTA Act”) (19 U.S.C. 2112 note), to the 
extent necessary to apply the increase in duty 
to those products, as specified in the Annex 
to this proclamation. 

(4) Effective at the close of March 1, 2003, 
or at the close of the date that may earlier 
be proclaimed by the President as the termi- 
nation of the import relief set forth in the 
Annex to this proclamation, the suspension 
of duty-free treatment under the GSP, the 
CBERA, the ATPA, and the IFTA Act shall 
terminate, unless otherwise provided in such 
later proclamation, and qualifying goods the 
product of beneficiary countries or of Israel 
entered under such programs shall again be 
eligible for duty-free treatment. 

5) Effective at the close of March 1, 2004, 
or such other date that is 1 year from the 
close of this relief, the U.S. 
provisions established in the Annex to this 
proclamation shall be deleted from the HTS. 

(6) Any provisions of previous proclama- 
tions and Executive orders that are incon- 
sistent with the actions taken in this procla- 
mation are superseded to the extent of such 
inconsistency. 


note and tariff 
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) The modifications to the HTS made 
aa ik proclamation, including the Annex 
hereto, shall be effective with respect to 
goods entered, or withdrawn from warehouse 
for consumption, on or after March 1, 2000, 
and shall continue in effect as provided in 
the Annex to this proclamation, unless such 
actions are earlier expressly modified or 
terminated. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this eighteenth day of February, in 
the year of our Lord two thousand, and of 
the Inde »pendence of the United States of 
America the two hundred and twenty-fourth. 


William J. Clinton 


Office of the 
February 22, 2000] 


[Filed with the 
10:50 a.m., 


Federal Register, 


Norte: This proclamation was published in the 
Federal Register on February 23. This item was 
not received in time for publication in the appro- 
priate issue. 


Memorandum on Action Concerning 
Line Pipe Imports 


February 18, 2000 


Memorandum for the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the United States Trade 
Representative 


Subject: Action Under Section 203 of the 
Trade Act of 1974 Concerning Line Pipe 


On December 22, 1999, the United States 
International Trade Commission (USITC) 
submitted a report to me that contained: (1) 
a determination pursuant to section 202 of 
the Trade Act of 1974, as amended (the 
“Trade Act”), that certain circular welded 
carbon quality line pipe (line pipe) is being 
imported into the United States in such in- 
creased quantities as to be a substantial cause 
of serious injury or threat of serious injury 
to the domestic line pipe industry; and (2 
negative findings by the USITC pursuant to 
section 31l(a) of the North American Free 
Trade Agreement Implementation Act (the 
“NAFTA Implementation Act”) with respect 
to imports of line pipe from Canada and 
Mexico. 

After taking into account all relevant con- 
siderations, including the factors specified in 
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section 203(a)(2) of the Trade Act, I have 
implemented action of a type described in 
section 203(a)(3) of that Act. I have deter- 
mined that the most appropriate action is an 
increase in duty on imports of certain line 
pipe. The additional duty will be 19 percent 
ad valorem in the first year of relief, declin- 
ing to 15 and 11 percent ad valorem in the 
second and third years, respectively. The first 
9000 short tons of imports from each 
supplying country will be exempted from the 
increase in duty during each year that the 
action is in effect. I have proclaimed ge 
action for a period of 3 years and 1 day i 
order to facilitate efforts by the domestic in- 
dustry to make a positive adjustme nt to im- 
port competition. 


In this regard, I instruct the Secretary of 


the Treasury to publish or otherwise make 
available, on a weekly basis, import statistics 
that will enable importers to identify when 
imports from each supplying country ap- 
proach and then exceed the 9,000 short ton 


threshold. I further instruct the Secretary of 


the Treasury to establish monitoring cat- 
egories for those countries with American 
Petroleum Institute certified (API-certified) 
line pipe production facilities. Any importa- 
tions of line pipe from a country without an 
API-certified line pipe production facility 
should be treated as line pipe subject to this 
action but monitored for possible trans- 


shipment. I further instruct the Secretary of 


the Treasury to seek to obtain by March 
2000, a statistical subdivision in the Har- 
monized Tariff Schedule for the covered 
products specified in the Annex to the proc- 
lamation. The Secretary of the Treasury will 
monitor line pipe imports that are the prod- 
uct of Mexico and Canada by country of ori- 
gin throughout the period of this action and 
report to the United States Trade Represent- 
ative on relevant volumes each quarter dur- 
ing the period of this action, or more often 
as needed, or as the United States Trade 
Representative may request. 

I have determined, pursuant to section 
312(a) of the NAFTA Implementation Act, 
that imports of line pipe produced in Canada 
and Mexico, considered individually, do not 
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contribute importantly to the serious injury, 
or threat of serious injury. Therefore, pursu- 
ant to section 312(b) of the NAFTA Imple- 
mentation Act, the safeguard measure will 
not apply to imports of line pipe that is the 
product of Canada or Mexico. 

I have determined that the actions de- 
scribed above will facilitate efforts by the do- 
mestic industry to make a positive adjust- 
ment to import compe tition and provide 
greater economic and social benefits than 
costs. This action will provide the domestic 
industry with necessary temporary relief 
from increasing import competition, while 
also assuring our trading partners continued 
access to the U.S. market 

Pursuant to section 204 of the Trade Act, 
the USITC will monitor developments with 
respect to the domestic industry, including 
the progress and specific efforts made by 
workers and firms in the domestic industry 
to make a positive adjustment to import com- 
petition, and will provide to me and to the 
Congress a report on the results of its moni- 
toring no later than the date that is the mid- 
point of the period during which the action 
I have taken under section 203 of that Act 
is in effect. I further instruct the United 
States Trade Representative to request the 
USITC pursuant to section 332(g) of the Tar- 
iff Act of 1930, as amended (19 U.S.C. 
1332(g)), to examine the effects of this action 
on both the domestic line pipe industry and 
the principal users of line pipe in the United 
States, and to report on the results of its in- 
vestigation in = with its report 
under section 204(a)(2). 

The United States Trade Representative 
is authorized and directed to publish this 
memorandum in the Federal Register. 


William J. Clinton 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
10:50 a.m., February 22, 2000] 


NOTE: This memorandum was published in the 
Federal Register on February 23. This item was 
not received in time for publication in the appro- 
priate issue. 
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Letter to Congressional Leaders 
on Action Concerning Line Pipe 
Imports 

February 18, 2000 


Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. President: 

I am pleased to provide to the Congress 
documents called for by section 203(b) of the 
Trade Act of 1974, as amended, pertaining 
to the safeguard action that I proclaimed 
today on imports of line pipe. 

Sincerely, 

William J. Clinton 


Norte: Identical letters were sent to J. Dennis 
Hastert, Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
and Albert Gore, Jr., President of the Senate. This 
item was not received in time for publication in 
the appropriate issue 


The President’s Radio Address 
February 19, 2000 


Good morning. On February 12 
a tribute to the birthdays of 
Douglass and Abraham Lincoln, the noted 
African-American scholar and _historian 
Carter G. Woodson initiated Black History 
Week, the forerunner of what has become 
Black History Month. 

This observance is important because 
many of the stereotypes and much of the dis- 
trust between the races are the result of his- 
torical inaccuracies or omissions that have 
persisted over too many years. The truth is, 
whether we're talking about the heroic 
freedom-fighting efforts of the Black Moses, 
Harriet Tubman, or the landmark legal ac- 
complishments of Thurgood Marshall, we’re 
really talking about vit il aspects of all Ameri- 

cans’ history. But too many Americans are 
not aware of the extraordinary contributions 


1926, as 


Frederick 


African-Americans have made to the life of 


our Nation, and that’s a tragedy. 

Together, we have come a mighty long 
way. Today, we're in the midst of the longest 
and strongest economic expansion in our Na- 
tion’s history—nearly 21 million new jobs; 
unemployme nt at 4 percent, the lowest rate 


in 30 years; incomes up across all groups of 


American workers; and among African- 
Americans, poverty and unemployment rates 
at the lowest levels ever recorded. Crime, 


which has been especially devastating to 
many African-American neighborhoods, is 
now the lowest it’s been in 25 years. We've 
cut taxes for millions of hard-pressed working 
families and cut the welfare rolls in half, 
while moving millions of people—almost 7 
million of them—from welfare to work. 

But still there are wide and disturbing dis- 
parities in health, income, perceptions of jus- 
tice, and , educational achievements that 
break down along the color line. It is clear 
we must do more to close these gaps and 
give all our citizens a chance both to con- 
tribute to and share in our growing prosperity 
and promise. That is one of the reasons | 
created a One America Office in the White 
House last year, and why the Vice President 
and I have worked so hard to bring loans 
and new investments to distressed commu- 
nities through empowerment zones, the 
Community Reinvestment Act, community 
development banks, and now, through our 
new markets initiative. 

Especially, we need to make sure our 
young people are prepared for this new econ- 
omy, by helping every child enter school 
re ady to learn and graduate ready to succeed. 
More Americans—and more African-Ameri- 
cans—are going on to college than ever be- 
fore. But we must give every child that 
chance, and we must help their families 
shoulder the burden. 

Today I’m pleased to announce that the 
Department of Labor is awarding $223 mil- 
lion in youth opportunity grants to bring edu- 
cation and job training to up to 44,000 young 
people in 36 communities, from Watts to the 
Pine Ridge Indian Reservation. This will pro- 
vide a lifeline of opportunity to any young 
person willing to work for a better future. 
And it’s a key component of our broader 
youth opportunity agenda. 

We've requested an increase of $1.3 billion 
this year to bring an array of education and 
training assistance to at- risk youth, from the 
GEAR UP and TRIO mentoring and support 
programs to get more kids on the right track 
to success, to an increase in Pell grants to 
help more of them afford the cost of college. 

These youth opportunity grants will draw 
on the experience and dedication of people 
like Jacquelene Sharp Massey of Baltimore’s 
Career Academy. For 20 years, Jacquelene 
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has made history of her own by helping, lit- 
erally, hundreds of young people to turn their 
lives around—people like 20-year-old 
Michael Dupree, who, with the help of the 
Academy, has gone from being a high school 
dropout to a biotechnology lab assistant and 
a member of Baltimore’s Youth Council. 

Sixty years ago today the Army Air Corps 
activated its second squadron of African- 
American fighter pilots in Tuskegee, Ala- 
bama. That squadron and three others fought 
fascism in the air and racism on the ground. 
As Tuskegee Airmen, the sky was their limit. 
And they helped to lead the’ way to this mod- 
em digital age in which there are virtually 
no limits to how high our people can fly. 
Their story is a precious contribution to our 
common history and very much worth re- 
membering this Black History Month. 

Their belief in an America that would re- 
spect their courage and honor their service 
is the foundation of the America we all want 
to live in—one where every person is treated 
with dignity and respect, and all our children 
have the chance to live their dreams. 

That’s the America we should work for in 
the new millennium. 

Thanks for listening. 


NOTE: The address was recorded at 6:25 p.m. on 
February 18 in the East Room at the White House 
for broadcast at 10:06 a.m. on February 19. The 
transcript was made available by the Office of the 
Press Secretary on February 18 but was embar- 
goed for release until the broadcast. 


Videotape Remarks on Emergency 
Funding Under the Low Income 
Home Energy Assistance Program 


February 21, 2000 


Rising oil prices have brought hardship to 
many families struggling to pay heating bills. 
I've released $295 million in emergency 
funds to help low income families cope with 
home heating cost. But many struggling fami- 
lies aren’t aware they qualify for aid. That’s 
why I’ve asked States to help make sure they 
reach as many eligible families as possible. 
To find out if you're eligible for help with 
heating bills, contact your State government 
or call 1-800-735-8004. 
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NoTE: The President’s remarks were recorded at 
approximately 6:30 p.m. on February 18 in the 
Roosevelt Room at the White House for later 
broadcast as a public service announcement. A 
tape was not available for verification of the con- 
tent of these remarks. 


Memorandum on Vietnamese 
Cooperation in Accounting for 
United States Prisoners of War 
and Missing in Action 


February 18, 2000 


Presidential Determination No. 2000-14 


Memorandum for the Secretary of State 


Subject: Vietnamese Cooperation in 
Accounting for United States Prisoners of 
War and Missing in Action (POW/MIA) 


As provided under section 610 of the De- 
partments of Commerce, 2 jp sme and State, 
the Judiciary, and Related Agencies Appro- 
priations Act, 2000, as contained in the Con- 
solidated Appropriations Act for FY 2000 
(Public Law 106-113), I hereby determine, 
based on all information available to the 
United States Government, that the Govern- 
ment of the Socialist Republic of Vietnam 
is fully cooperating in good faith with the 
United States in the following four areas re- 
lated to achieving the fullest possible ac- 
counting for Americans unaccounted for as 
a result of the Vietnam War: 

1) resolving discrepancy cases, 
sightings, and field activities; 

2) recovering and repatriating American 
remains; 

3) accelerating efforts to provide docu- 
ments that will help lead to the fullest 
possible accounting of POW/MIAs; 
and, 

4) providing further assistance in imple- 
menting trilateral investigations with 
Laos. 

I further determine that the appropriate 
laboratories associated with POW/MIA ac- 
counting are thoroughly analyzing remains, 
material, and other information and fulfilling 
their responsibilities as set forth in sub- 
section (B) of section 609 of the Depart- 
ments of Commerce, Justice, and State, the 


live 
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Judiciary, and Related Agencies Appropria- 
tions Act, 1999, as contained in the Omnibus 
Consolidated and Emergency Supplemental 
Appropriations Act, 1999 ( Public Law 105- 
), and information pertaining to this ac- 
counting is being made available to imme- 
diate family members in compliance with 50 
U.S.C. 435 note. 

I have been advised by the Department 
of Justice and believe that section 610 is un- 
constitutional because it purports to use a 
condition on appropriations as a means to di- 
rect my execution of responsibilities that the 
Constitution commits exclusively to the 
President. I am providing this determination 
as a matter of comity, while reserving the 
position that the condition enacted in section 
610 is unconstitutional. 

In making this determination, I have taken 
into account all information available to the 
U.S. Government as reported to me, the full 
range of ongoing accounting activities in 
Vietnam, including joint and unilateral Viet- 
namese efforts, and the concrete results we 
have attained as a result. Finally, in making 
this determination, I wish to reaffirm my 
continuing personal commitment to the en- 
tire POW/MIA community, especially to the 
immediate families, relatives, friends, and 
supporters of these brave individuals, and to 
reconfirm that the central, guiding principle 
of my Vietnam policy is to achieve the fullest 
possible accounting of our prisoners of war 
and missing in action. 

You are authorized and directed to report 
this determination to the appropriate com- 
mittees of the Congress and to publish it in 
the Federal Register. 


277 


William J. Clinton 


NOTE: This memorandum was released by the Of- 
fice of the Press Secretary on February 22. 


Teleconference Remarks to 
Participants in the 

Burundi Peace Talks 
February 22, 2000 


[The teleconference is joined in progress. 
Former President Nelson Mandela of South 
Africa said that Burundi is committed to 
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peace, and then he turned the discussion over 
to President Clinton. | 


President Clinton. Well, thank you very 
much. First of all, President Mandela, let me 
thank you for the efforts you are making for 
peace in Burundi. I know that all the parties 
there appreciate it, and I can assure you that 
people all around the world appreciate your 
efforts. 

I also want to say that I am joined here 


. our Secretary of State, Madeleine 
Albright; my National Security Adviser, 
Sandy Berger; my Chief of Staff, John 


Podesta. We want you to know how impor- 
tant the United States believes it is for a 
peace to be achieved in Burundi. 

This work began under President Nyerere, 
and we thank you for continuing the effort. 
I want to also say to the people of Burundi, 
America cares about the peace process there, 
and America wants all the parties to succeed. 

I also want to pay tribute to President Mkapa 
he the people of Tanzania for hosting the 
talks and being good neighbors. And I thank 
the facilitators = the Nyerere Foundation, 
who work each day to help their brothers 
and sisters from Burundi to achieve peace. 

I am very glad that I can speak to you be- 
cause of this ‘modern technology. It’s a sym- 
bol of our growing interdependence. And I’m 
thrilled that the sounds and the images of 
these deliberations are being beamed back 
to the people of Burundi. 

I want to say that, in a way, My speaking 
to you through ‘this technology shows that the 
greater openness of people and_ borders 
ules us more interdependent in ways that 
are positive and particularly negative, as well. 
As the world shrinks, we are all more vulner- 
able to the problems of those beyond our 
borders—all those with whom we share this 
smal] planet Earth. All of us benefit when 
others build peace; all suffer when others suf- 
fer. 

That is why you are there, Mr. President, 
and why I am honored to be joining you in 
this way today. We understand what is at 
stake, first, for the people of Burundi who 
have suffered so much death, fear, and inse- 
curity; for all of Africa; and, indeed, for the 
rest of the world. 
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Just last week I attended the opening in 
ley of our National Summit on Afri- 
More than 2,000 Americans participated; 
seis from all 50 of our States, from every 
walk of life and every racial and ethnic back- 
ground. All came because they believe in Af- 
rica’s promise and because they want to work 
with Africans to realize it by building a more 
open world trading system, by standing with 


young democracies, by lifting the burden of 


debt, by supporting education in Africa, and 
fighting malaria, TB, and, of course, AIDS. 

The United States wants to build a com- 
mon future with all of Africa. The real ques- 
tion for the leaders from Burundi who have 
gathered with you in Arusha is whether your 
country will share in the promise of this fu- 
ture. Will you lead the way to a lasting settle- 
ment for the larger conflicts in the Great 
Lakes region? Will you show the way for 
other societies in Europe and Asia that are 
also victimized by these kinds of ethnic con- 
flicts? Or will you hesitate and falter? 

If that were to happen, I am afraid a dis- 
aster would befall your people, and it would 
seep beyond your borders. We have seen 
how a spark lit in one small part of this region 
can engulf the whole. 

To most of us outsiders, the choice is clear. 
I know that to our friends from Burundi, who 
are burdened with painful memories, it is 
more complicated. Yet I have found that all 
the great peacemakers somehow find a way 
to let their real grievances and pain go and 
walk away—not just from imagined but from 
very real grievances. 

The late Israeli Prime Minister, my friend 
Yitzhak Rabin, said, “You do not make peace 
with your friends.” And Mr. 
course, your own life is the most powerful 
example of the good that comes from letting 
go of legitimate grievances and harm. 

So I ask the people who are gathered there 
to remember the examples of what works in 
this new and exciting world, and to let go 
of their old hurts, even if they are legiti- 
mate—perhaps especially if they are legiti- 
mate, because nothing that happened yester- 
day will take care of today and tomorrow, 
and the children of Burundi deserve leaders 
who are looking to today and especially to 
tomorrow. 
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It requires vision to believe that in the end 
we'll all be better off if we work together; 
that people of different tribes and ethnic 
groups, different races and religions, all need 
one another; that violence is bad because it 
just breeds more violence; and that sustain- 
able peace and security can be achieved only 
by negotiation, by what you are doing there: 
that everyone comes out ahead when all 
members of society feel that they have a 
common stake in the nation. 

It requires courage for these leaders to ac- 
cept the risks of peacemaking. It’s easy for 
me, half a world away, to tell the leaders of 
the various parties they should do this. But 
I know they have to go back and explain it 
to those whom they represent. So, even 
though it’s easy for me and hard for them 
doesn’t change the fact that it’s still true— 
the courageous and brave thing to do is to 
find reconciliation and to give everyone a role 
to play in Burundi’s future. 

Of course, there are those who doubt that 
you will succeed. There are those who be- 
lieve some places are simply cursed by their 
past and condemned to a future of endless 
conflict. But Mr. President, if that were true, 
your old cell on Robben Island would still 
be occupied today instead of being the site 
that all the tourists want to see. 

We can change; all of us can change. And 
I thank you again for helping the people of 
Burundi to change. I applaud the effort of 
all who are gathered there in Arusha and the 
vision and courage that brought you there. 
I support the efforts to form a new social 
compact and a single, indivisible, democratic 
nation. 

I call upon those armed groups still using 
violence to suspend hostilities and come to 
the negotiating table. You do not have to 
abandon your points of view, just to defend 
them with the force of argument, not the 
force of arms. 

And let me say to all our Burundian friends 
who are present there, the United States and 
our partners will do all we can to ensure that 
these talks to succeed and to help create the 
economic conditions essential to a sustain- 
able peace. My Special Envoy, Howard 
Wolpe, will continue to work with you. And 
I thank him for his dedication. We will do 
this because it’s the right thing to do and 
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because we, too, have a stake in your future. 
We will do it because we have faith in you, 
President Mandela, and in other African na- 
tions who have pledged to see this process 
through. 

Ultimately, of course, the people of Bu- 
rundi and their representatives will have to 
decide what to do. You have all known fear 
and insecurity and loss. I ask you, do not con- 
demn your young children to what you have 
known in the past. Seize this chance to give 
them a different future. Give them a country 
where they can sleep in their homes, walk 
to their schools, worship in their churches, 
and rise to their potential without being at 
war with their neighbors; a country that helps 
to fulfill the promise of Africa, that is part 
of the life of the world. 

This will be a long and difficult journey. 
But as you go forward, I want the people 
of Burundi to know the people of the United 
States are prepared to walk with you. We 


will reach our destination together. 
Turikumwe—I am with you. And I thank 
you. 


[At this point, former President Mandela 
thanked President Clinton and made brief re- 
marks. | 


President Clinton. Thank you. Let me 
just say very briefly how much I appreciate 
those remarks, and again, how much I appre- 
ciate all the parties being in Arusha. And you 
may be sure that the United States will con- 
tinue to support this process. And if the proc- 
ess achieves an agreement which brings 
peace, we want to support Burundi. And we 
want to use this process, and your role in 
it, Mr. President, as a shining example to 
other troubled countries in Africa and 
throughout the world that there is a way to 
walk away from war toward a peaceful future. 

So again, I thank you. I pledge my support. 
And I am very impressed by what ‘all of you 
have done. I urge you to stay there and keep 
working at it. You can do it, and the United 
States will be with you. Thank you very, very 
much. 

President Mandela. Well, 
President. 

President Clinton. Goodbye. 


goodbye, Mr. 


Nore: The President spoke at approximately 9:50 
a.m. from the Situation Room at the White House 
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to Burundi peace talk participants in the Semba 
Room at the International Conference Center in 
Arusha, Tanzania. In his remarks, he referred to 
President Benjamin William Mkapa of Tanzania; 
and Howard Wolpe, Special Envoy of the Presi- 
dent and Secretary of State to Africa’s Great Lakes 
region. The transcript released by the Office of 
the Press Secretary also included the remarks of 
President Mandela; however, it did not include 
the opening portion of the teleconference. 


Remarks on Efforts To Improve 
Patient Safety 


February 22, 2000 


Thank you very much. Let me begin by 
thanking Barbara Blakeney for her words and 
her work on the frontlines of health care, and 
for the true visionary leadership that the 
nurses of our country have given efforts for 
health care reform certainly for all the di ays 
that I have been privileg zed to be here as 
President, and long + before. 

I want to thank Secretary Shalala and Sec- 
retary Herman for the work that they have 
done on the whole issue of quality health 
care, on medical errors, and their pioneering 
work for the Patients’ Bill of Rights. 

I thank Senator Jeffords, Senator Specter, 
and Senator Harkin for being here. They had 
an important hearing today, and I can tell 
you that—I was talking to them for a few 
moments outside—they are passionately in- 
terested in and very well informed about this 
issue. And as we all know, when we have 
a bipartisan commitment in the Congress to 
solving a problem in America, it normally 
gets solved. And I thank you all very much 
for your dedication. 

I want to thank all the people who are here 
from the National Government. John of 
AHRQ—I like that. That’s pretty good. 
[Laughter| Tom Garthwaite, Sue Bailey, 
Paul London, all the people here from all 
the other agencies who have worked so hard 
on this. Thank you very, very much. Thank 
you, Ken Kizer. I thank the leaders rep- 
resenting consumers, health care plans and 
providers, business, labor, and quality experts 
who are here. And of course, I want to thank 
the National Academy of Sciences’ Institutes 
of Medicine for its landmark report. 
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As Secretary Shalala said, the IOM study 
focused new light on what has been a high 
priority of ours, which is ensuring that all 
Americans get the highest quality health care 
in the world. Secretary Herman pointed out 
that this is about more 
the dollar cost of—it is 
money 


than saving lives— 

about more than 
-and it’s even about more than saving 
lives, because it’s about the toll in lost trust 
in the health care system. We heard a lot 
about it when the IOM study came out. 

But we know that if we do the right things, 
we can dramatically reduce the times when 
the wrong drug is dispensed, a blood trans- 
fusion is mismatched, or a surgery goes awry. 
As I have said many times, I will say 
I’m not here to find fault. I’m here 
answers 

We do have the best health care system 
in the world, the finest health professionals 
in the world. New drugs, new procedures, 
technologies have allowed us to live 
longer and better lives. Later this year, when 
researchers finish the mapping of the human 
genome, it will lead to even greater advances 
in our ability to detect, treat, and prevent 
so many, many diseases. 


again, 
to find 


new 


But the growing advances have been ac- 
companied by growing complexity in our 
health care delivery system. I might say it’s 
complicated by the choices we have made 
about how we finance it and operate it. So 
the time has plainly come, as a result of the 
IOM study, to just take a ste p back and ask 
ourselves: How can we redesign the system 
to reduce error? Have we given all of our 
caregivers adequate training? Do they ade- 
quately coordinate with and communicate 
with one another? Do all settings have the 
right kinds of teams and systems in place to 
minimize mistakes? 

These are the kinds of questions that were 
asked and answered in our landmark efforts 
as Americans to improve aviation safe ty and 
workplace safety. And if these que stions are 
properly asked and answered in the context 
of the health care system, they will dramati- 

cally reduce errors there as well. 

Last December I directed our own Health 

Care Quality Task Force to analyze the IOM 
study, to report back with recommendations 
about how we can follow the suggestions they 
made to protect patients and promote safety. 
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This morning I received the task force report, 
and I am proud to accept all its reeommenda- 
tons. 

Our goal is to reduce preventable medical 
errors by 50 percent within 5 years. Today 
I announce our national action plan to reach 
that goal. 

First, we agree with the need to establish 
a focal point within the Federal Government 
to target this challenge. So today | propose 
the creation of a new center for quality im- 
provement in patient safety. My budget in- 
cludes $20 million to support the center, 
which will invest in research, develop na- 
tional goals, issue an annual report on the 
state of patient safety, and translate findings 
into better practices and policies. 

Second, we will ensure that each and every 
one of the 6,000 hospitals participating in 
Medicare has patient safety programs in 
place to prevent medical errors, including 
medication mistakes. These new systems save 
lives and over time, of course, also save 
money. I commend hospitals for the steps 
they have already taken, and we'll work with 
them and other health care experts to de- 
velop this regulation in the coming months. 

Third, as we seek to make sure that the 
right systems are in place, we need to make 
sure they are working. Today I am releasing 
our plan for a nationwide, State-based system 
of reporting medical errors to be phase od in 
over time. This will include mandatory re- 
porting of preventable medical errors that 
cause death or serious injury, and voluntary 
reporting of other medical mistakes and so- 
called near misses or close calls. 

Reporting is vital to holding health care 
systems accountable for delivering quality 

care and educating the public about the safe- 

ty of their health care system. It is critical 
to uncovering weaknesses, targeting wide- 
spread problems, analyzing what works and 
what doesn’t, and sharing it with others. 

Twenty-one States already have mandatory 
error reporting systems. We want to make 
sure they have the tools to do it right, and 
that every other State will follow suit. That’s 
why we'll be working with the National Qual- 
ity Forum, a private-public group of health 
care experts, to develop a set of patient safety 
measurements that would lay the foundation 
for a uniform system of reporting errors. 

















We also want to replace what some call 
a culture of silence with a culture of safety; 
an environment that encourages others to 
talk about errors, what caused them, and how 
to stop them in the first place. So we'll sup- 
port legislation that protects provider and pa- 
tient confidentiality, but that does not under- 
mine individual rights to remedies when they 
have, in fact, beat n harmed. People should 
have access to information about a prevent- 
able medical error that causes serious injury 
or death of a family member, and providers 
should have protections to encourage report- 
ing and prevent mistakes from happening 
again. 

And when it comes to reporting, we want 
the Federal Government to continue to lead 
by example. The Department of Veterans Af- 
fairs already has a mand: atory reporting sys- 
tem for death and serious injuries. Beginning 
this spring, all 500 Department of Defense 
hospitals and clinics will do the same. And 
the VA will add a voluntary reporting system 
in its hospitals nationwide. 

Finally, I'm announcing a number of new 
steps we will take that specifically target 
medication errors. Each year, medication 
mix-ups claim thousands of lives. Sometimes 
mistakes occur because many different drugs 
sound or look the same, sometimes because 
people are taking multiple medications and 
going to multiple doctors. 

I’m calling on the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration to develop new standards to help 
prevent medical errors caused by drugs that 
sound similar or packaging that looks similar. 
In addition, we'll develop new label stand- 
ards that highlight common drug interactions 
and dosage errors. The VA will also put in 
place computerized systems to prevent medi- 
cation mistakes. No more handwritten pre- 
scriptions that no one can read. 

Hospitals that have already taken these 
steps have eliminated—listen to this—two 
out of three medication errors. This is very 
significant. We tend to think all of our prob- 
lems are the result of some complex, high- 
tech glitch. We just want to make sure people 
can read the prescriptions—two out of three 
of these errors can be eliminated. 

Taken together, these actions represent 
the most significant effort our Nation has 
ever made to reduce medical errors. It’s a 
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balanced, commonsense approach based on 
prevention, not punishment; on problem- 
solving, not blame-placing. 

If we can do this and pass a strong, en- 
forceable Patients’ Bill of Rights, we will have 
gone a long way toward ensuring quality 
health care for all Americans in the 21st cen- 
tury. Just think about it. We can cut prevent- 
able medical errors in half in 5 years, reduce 
concerns about lawsuits and about medical 
mistakes, avoid needless injuries and deaths, 
save lives, and make the world’s best health 
care system much better for all Americans 

This is a worthy endeavor. It is one that, 
as you see, will be bipartisan, and one that 
I am committed to seeing through. Thank 
you all for being here, and let’s get about 
the business of doing this. 

Thank you. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 12:53 p.m. in Presi- 
dential Hall in the Dwight D. Eisenhower Execu- 
tive Office Building. In his remarks, he referred 
to Barbara A. Blakeney, first vice president, Amer- 
ican Nurses Association, who introduced the 
President; John M. Eisenberg, Administrator, 
Agency for Healthcare Research and Quality; and 
Paul A. London, Senior Policy Adviser to the Sec- 
retary, Department of Commerce. 


Proclamation 7275—Registration 
Under the Military Selective Service 
Act 

February 22, 2000 


By the President of the United States 
»f America 


A Proclamation 

Section 3 of the Military Selective Service 
Act, as amended (50 U.S.C. App. 453), pro- 
vides that male citizens of the United States 
and other male persons residing in the 
United States who are between the ages of 
18 and 26, except those exempted by sections 
3 and 6(a) of the Military Selective Service 
Act, must present themselves for registration 
at such time or times and place or places, 
and in such manner as determined by the 
President. Section 6(k) provides that such ex- 
ceptions shall not continue after the cause 
for the exemption ceases to exist. 

Now, Therefore, I, William J. Clinton, 
President of the United States of America, 
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by the authority vested in me by the Military 
Selective Service Act, as amended (50 U.S.C. 
App. 451 et seq.), do hereby proclaim as 
follows: 

Section 1. Paragraph 1-201 of Proclama- 
tion 4771 of July 2, 1980, is amended to read: 

“|-2. Places and Times for Registration. 

l -201. Persons who are require .d to be re g- 
istered and who are in the United States shall 
register at the places and by the means des- 
ignated by the Director of Selective Service. 
These places and means may include but are 
not limited to any classified United States 
Post Office, the Selective Service Internet 
web site, telephonic registration, registration 
on approved Government forms, registration 
through high school and college registrars, 
and the Selective Service reminder mailback 
card.” 

Sec. 2. Paragraph 1-202 of Proclamation 
4771 of July 2, 1980, is amended to read: 

“1-202. Citizens of the United States who 
are required to be registered and who are 
not in the United States, shall register via 
any of the places and methods authorized by 
the Director of Selective Service pursuant to 
paragraph 1-201 or present themselves at a 
United States Embassy or Consulate for reg- 
istration before a diplomatic or consular offi- 
cer of the United States or before a registrar 
duly appointed by a diplomatic or consular 
officer of the United States.” 

In Witness Whereof, | have hereunto set 
my hand this twenty-second day of February, 
in the year of our Lord two thousand, and 
of the Inde spendence of the United States of 
America the two hundred and twenty-fourth. 


William J. Clinton 
[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
8:45 a.m., February 23, 2000] 


Note: This proclamation was published in the 
Federal Register on February 21. 


Remarks at a Reception Honoring 
Lieutenant Governor Ruth Ann 
Minner of Delaware 

February 22, 2000 


The President. Thank you very much, 
Lieutenant Governor Minner, Senator 


Biden, ladies and gentlemen. I was sitting 
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here looking at all of your faces, and I 
reached over and whispered to Joe Biden, 
I said, “You know, I really like Delaware.” 
[Laughter] It has certain unique parallels to 
my home State. It’s two of the places in 
America where there are more chickens than 
people. [Laughter] And depending on what 
day it is, that’s not all bad. [Laughter] 

I am profoundly grateful to Delaware for 
many reasons. You have been so good to me 
and to Al Gore. Twice you have given me 
your electoral vote; you supported the Vice 
President, for which I am ve ry grateful. I 
couldn't even begin to tell you, in the time 
I have allotted tonight, all the reasons for 
my gratitude, respect, and affection for Sen- 
ator Biden. 

Senator Joseph R. Biden, Jr. Go ahead 
and tell them. [Laughter] 

The President. Beginning with his un- 
common humility. [Laughter] His retiring 
personality. [Laughter] His always muted 
voice. [Laughter] Actually, if you’re looking 
for somebody in American politics who un- 
derstands what life is like for ordinary people, 
who’s always there to defend the Constitu- 
tion of the United States and understands 
the rest of the world—in other words, the 
three big things you've got to do if you're 
a Senator—there is nobody in the Senate 
who can do all three as well as Joe Biden. 
You are very well-served. 

And the third thing I'd like to say is, I'm 
also grateful to your Governor for a lifetime, 
nearly, it seems like, a political lifetime of 
friendship and all the work we've done to- 
gether on welfare reform, on strengthening 
families, on child support enforcement. I’m 
elated that he’s running for the Senate. And 
I look forward to his success and to his 
service. 

The fourth reason I’m here is, this is my 
year to support women for elected office. I’m 
into that. I think we ought to do more of 
that. [Laughter] Hillary tried to call me right 
before I got here. She’s up in New York and 
coming home tonight. And I would imagine 
she was trying to call me before I got here 
to say that she thinks you guys ought to stick 
together—{laughter|—and so do I. 

But let me tell you, finally, I’m here be- 
cause I really admire Ruth Ann Minner. I 
really admire Ruth Ann Minner. Some of you 
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know this, but I was born to a widowed moth- 
er who had to leave to go back to school. 
I can only imagine what it was like. She had 
to go back to get a GED, start her own busi- 
ness, depend on herself, raise three sons— 
I met two of them tonight. They both look 
like—they look like they ought to be playing 
for the Redskins—{laughter]. They'd im- 
prove our defense a little bit. And I’ve 
watched her in public life. 

And you know, people make fun of little 
States. When I ran in ’92, President Bush 
kept referring to me as the Governor of a 
small Southere State. I had to hear him say 
it five times before I realized it was a 
putdown; I thought he was bragging on me. 
[Laughter] 1 was proud of it; I didn’t have 
any better sense than to think that was a good 
thing. [Laughter] 

You can’t really play games with people 
in a place like Delaware. And you can’t pos- 
ture, and people don’t hire you for hot air; 
they hire you to produce. And people know 
most of the problems we have are human 
problems, and they don’t expect us to let our 
political differences paralyze us. And I just 
wish there were more people like Ruth Ann 
who have been through the kind of life expe- 
riences she’s been through, who still had 
enough energy and optimism left to devote 
themselves to public life. 

We need more people who are making de- 
cisions in State capitals, who know what it’s 
like to try to feed kids, without a high school 
diploma. We know. We need more people 
who can remember what it was like when 
they wondered if their children would be 
able to get a decent education, who under- 
stand what it’s like to be on the other side 
of life’s arc of opportunity—both because 
they understand the government ought to 
give people a helping hand and honemee they 
understand that if the hand is outstretched 
and you don’t work for it, you still won't 
reach it. We need that. Our country needs 
it. And I was flattered that she said that what 
we needed in this election was to ratify the 
direction in which we’re going. I have only 
a slightly different take on that, and I'd just 
like to close with a few moments speaking 
to you more as a citizen than as your 
President. 





Before I was President, I had the privilege 
of being Governor for a dozen years, and I 
loved it, and I was not burned out on it. And 
every time I got tired, a week or 2 later I'd 
get a second wind and go on. I think I could 
be doing it still, because if you are a truly 
committed Governor, or a truly committed 
mayor, or you have some other responsibil- 
ities at the grassroots level, you can actually 
see people’s lives changing before your very 
eyes. 

And we have—the way I view this last 7 
years is that we basically turned the ship of 
state around. When I took office, we had 
high unemployment, and the social problems 
were getting worse, and there was political 
gridlock in Washington, and we had decades 
of national elections decided by the politics 
of division—us and them. And it never made 
much sense to me, and I tried to turn it 
around. And I think we have turned it 
around. 

The question for the country now is, what 
are you going to do with this good fortune? 
I'd like for more people in positions of influ- 
ence to have the memories Ruth Ann Minner 
has of what’s it like not to have good fortune. 
They are more likely to make good decisions 
in times of prosperity. They are more likely 
to remember that not all people and commu- 
nities have participated in this economic re- 
covery; more likely to remember that we still 
need to keep paying the debt down, get this 
country out of debt so we'll keep interest 
rates down for other people; more likely to 
remember that not every child has a world- 
class education; more likely to remember 
that there are still young families out there 
struggling to balance work and family, trying 
to succeed at home and at work. And that 
is very important. 

I told somebody the other day, if some- 
body stood up and ran on a platform—v ote 
for me; I'll do just what Bill Clinton did— 
I'd vote against them, because times are 
changing. We’re living in a time of very rapid 
change. But I do believe we ought to change 
in the direction in which we have been going. 
The question is, ought we turn the country 
around now? Not me—we. All of us, 
together. 

Now we have a chance to meet the big 
challenges out there. The longest economic 
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recovery in our history: What are we going 
to do with it? Now is the time to think about 
the big challenges. What are the big chal- 
lenges our kids face? How are we going to 
deal with the retirement of the baby boom 
generation? How are we going to grow the 
economy and continue to improve the envi- 
ronment? Big, big challenges. 

And you are so lucky to be backing some- 
one who not only has a distinguishe .d career 
in public service, a proven ability to make 
progress, but a life story which guarantees 
that even in these good times, she won't for- 
get what our shared mission is. That is a great 
privilege. You ought to make sure the people 
of Delaware take full advantage of it. 

Thank you very much. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 7:09 p.m. in the 
ballroom at the Washington Court Hotel. In his 
remarks, he referred to Gov. Thomas R. Carper 
of Delaware; and Lieutenant Governor Minner’s 
sons Wayne and Gary Ingram. Ruth Ann Minner 
was a candidate for Gov emor 


Remarks at a Reception Honoring 
Representative Maxine Waters 
February 22, 2000 


Thank you. When Maxine said, you know, 
she looked at me like that, and I said what 
I said—{laughter|—I looked at Sidney, and 
I said, “Does she ever look at you that way?” 
[Laughter] He said, “After 30 years, what do 
you think?” [Laughter] 

Let me say, first of all, on the way over 
here with Minyon Moore, my political direc- 
tor, and Lynn Cutler, from the White House, 
I told Minyon—she said, “You know, you're 
not running for anything, and you're still out 
doing these things.” I said, “Let me tell you 
something. Maxine gets mad at me, but she 
was with me from the get-go in 1991, and 
she was with me on June 2, 1992, in Cali- 
fornia, after the California primary, when | 
was nominated and all the press wrote that 
I was actually the third choice of the country, 
Ross Perot was going to be the next Presi- 
dent.” And that was just between June and 


November. Caution: don’t predict too much 
about this year—remember that. [Laughter] 

So we've had this wonderful relationship. 
It has been full, rich, and honest. [Laughter] 
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And I have loved it. I told Maxine, one time 
she was mad at me, I said, “You know, Sidney 
is an Ambassador, and he doesn’t talk to me 


that way.” [Laughter] And she said, “Well, 
he’s a diplomat. I’m a politician.” [Laughter] 


I've got 11 months. If I keep plugging, I’m 
finally going to win one of these arguments. 
[Laughter] I’m re sally working on it. 

I want to thank my great friends Eleanor 
Holmes Norton and Elijah Cummings for 
being here. And Ron Dellums, we're glad to 
see you, and thank you for the copy of your 
book. It’s at your local bookstore +s—{laugh- 
ter|—I recommend you buying this book. | 
figure I might as well turn this into a two- 
fer tonight. | Laughter] 

And let me say to all of you who are here 
who have been my friends over these years, 
I thank you very much. I’m honored to be 
here. I thank you for supporting Maxine, and 
I thank her for supporting others. I think 
we're all here because she’s so feisty and full 
of conviction, and because as the years go 
by she seems to get healthier and more beau- 
tiful—{laughter|—and more full of energy. 
She and Sidney, both of them look better 
than they did the first time I saw them, and 
that’s saying something. [Laughter] And I 
thought they looked pretty good then. 

But we need to remember, in times where 
all of us have been fortunate enough to come 
to a place like this, an event like this, that 
we got here by working hard and by working 
together on good ideas based on our shared 
values. And now is not the time to stop doing 
that. Now is not the time to relax or to be- 
come diverted. 

The other day I said—some of you were 
at the White House, I think, the other day 
when we celebrated Black History Month, 
and I read my radio address. But I want to 
say that when we celebrated, this month, the 
longest economic expansion in our history, 
I went back—and I was curious, so I said, 
I wondered when the longest expansion in 
our history was before we got to this month 
and ours took over. And it was, interestingly 
enough, between 1961 and 1969. And those 
of you who were of age then will remember 
that. 

I graduated from high school in 1964. Our 
country had gone through the terrible trauma 
of President Ke *nnedy’s assassination. We had 
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rallied behind President Johnson. I thought 
then, and I believe now, he did a magnificent 
job of unifying the country and saying we 
had 
America. And he began to push that civil 
rights legislation through Congress. 
And we really believed—my 
young people did, when I went out into the 
world as a high school senior graduate in 
'64—-we had low high 
growth, low inflation, the Congress dealing 
in a legal way with the civil rights challenge, 
and the country was militarily strong, and we 
thought we could prevail in the cold war. And 
ve thought everything was going to be just 
fine. 


unemployment, 


A couple of years later, in southern Cali- 
fornia, we had riots in the streets. A on 
years later, I graduated from college—2 days 
after Bobby Kennedy was murdered, 2 
months after Martin Luther King was mur- 
dered, 9 weeks after Lyndon Johnson said 
he wouldn’t run for President anymore, just 
a few months before Richard Nixon 
elected President on the first sort of divide- 
and-conquer theme of modern politics called 


was 


the silent majority. You remember that? If 


there’s a silent majority, there’s got to be a 
loud minority, and it’s us versus them. And 
just shortly after that we lost that economic 
expansion. 

What’s all that got to do with this? Eleven 
months from now I'll be a citizen again. 
talking to you as a citizen now. 


I'm 
I have waited 
over 30 years for my country to be in a posi- 
tion to build the future of our dreams for 
our children. We had a chance in the early 
sixties, but we couldn’t manage. The cold war 
turned hot in Vietnam; the political system 
breaking down over civil rights at home; and 
we lost our economic prosperity and our so- 
cial progress and our political cohesion. And 
I have waited—as a citizen, not a politician— 
for 30 years for America to have that chance 
again. 





And it’s easier for us now because of the 
struggles many of you have undertaken over 
the last 30 years, because the cold war is over. 
And we will never forgive ourselves if we 


don’t take this chance to build the future of 


our dreams; say, 
out there? 


what are those big issues 


to take up the unfinished agenda of 


group of 
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Okay, we've got the largest number of kids 
we ever had in our schools, and they're the 
most racially, ethnically, religiously diverse. 
How are we going to give them all a world- 
class education? 

Okay, got the crime rate going 
down, got people like Maxine turning these 
kids away from gangs toward better lives. 
How can we now make all our streets safe 
and America the safest big country in the 
world? 


we ve 


Okay, we’re going to double the number 
of people over 65 in 30 years. I hope to be 
one of them. [Laughter] How are we going 
to take care of them without bankrupting 
their children and their children’s ability to 
raise their grandchildren? 

Okay, we've got the best economy we've 
ever had, but what about all the people and 
places—the urban neighborhoods, the Indian 
reservations, the poor rural areas—that 
haven't been caught up in this? 

Okay, we've got former welfare recipients 
making a living on eBay. What about the peo- 
ple that haven’t bridged the digital divide? 
A lot of you talked to me about that last 
night—tonight, I mean. 

And you can add your own list. We proved 
we could grow the economy and clean up 
the environment, but we’re still burning up 
the atmosphere. How are we going to turn 
this climate change thing around and still 
keep giving people a chance to make a living? 

There are big questions out there. But un- 
like the 1960's, we are not as torn by internal 
crisis or external threat—not that there are 
no crises, not that there is no threat, but 
they’re not of the same dimension. And we 
all—all of us who lived through that ought 
to be humble enough to know that we have 
a chance—and for us, a second chance—to 
do something that comes along maybe once 
in a lifetime for a great country. 





I feel that in these 7 years, you know, I’ve 
worked and worked and worked to kind “4 
turn the country around economically, 
move things in the right direction ae 
to try to pull us back together politically, to 
try to be a force for peace around the world, 
and integrate us with the rest of the world. 
Maxine mentioned Africa, and I appreciate 
that. 
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But I think now, like, America is ready, 
you know, to do these big things. And so to- 
night I speak to you not—mostly not just as 
President but as someone who remembers 
what it was like to be 18 years old in 1964; 
to weep over a lost President, believing 
things could be made right and then to watch 
everything come apart. 

We've waited a long time. Maxine, Elijah, 
Eleanor—they’re going to carry this banner. 
It matters what happens in this Presidential 
race. It matters what happens in these con- 
gressional races. It matters whether we count 
everybody in the census. It matters who gets 
elected in the Governors’ races. And it mat- 
ters whether we say, “Hey, we do remember. 
We've not taking this for granted. We're not 
being arrogant; we're not being self-satisfied. 
We know we've got a second chance. And 
we're going to make the most of it.” 

Thank you. 


Norte: The President spoke at 8:19 p.m. in the 
Salon B Room at the Four Seasons Hotel. In his 
remarks, he referred to Representative Waters’ 
husband, Ambassador to the Bahamas Sidney 
Williams, and former Representative Ronald V. 
Dellums. Representative Waters was a candiate 
for reelection in California's 35th Congressional 
District 


Remarks at a Welcoming Ceremony 
for King Juan Carlos I of Spain 
February 23, 2000 


Your Majesties, members of the Spanish 
delegation, ladies and gentlemen, on behalf 
of the people of the United States, I am de- 
lighted to welcome the King and Queen of 
Spain back to America. 

A quarter century ago the very first trip 
King Juan Carlos made overseas after his 
proclamation as King was to the United 
States. Your Majesty, we are honored that 
you have decided to celebrate the anniver- 
sary of that journey and the friendship be- 
tween our nations by making America your 
first stop overseas in the new century. 

In the life of every democracy there are 
defining moments that stand above the 
rest—Abraham Lincoln at Gettysburg; Lech 
Walesa raising a fist in a Polish shipyard; stu- 
dents standing with sledgehammers atop the 
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Berlin Wall; Nelson Mandela taking the oath 
of office as President of South Africa. Nine- 
teen years ago, on this very day, Spain had 
one of those moments. In the early evening 
hours of February 23, 1981, 200 armed mili- 
tia in Madrid stormed the Parliament in a 
coup. They fired automatic weapons. They 
took every major elected figure in Spain hos- 
tage. Many feared Spain’s 2-year-old experi- 
ment with democracy was over. 

But when angry generals urged King Juan 
Carlos to join their rebellion, he replied defi- 
antly, “Your coup will succeed over my dead 
body.” He rallied the people of Spain. He 
appealed to the military sense of honor. He 
stood strong, and less than 24 hours after it 
began, the coup was over. 

Freedom was secure in Spain. And less 
than a decade later, when freedom was re- 
born in Eastern Europe, the newest democ- 
racies could look to Spain as their example. 
When the task of building an undivided, 
democratic, peaceful Europe is completed, 
all friends of freedom will owe a very great 
debt to King Juan Carlos. 

Your Majesty, for more than five centuries 
now, our two nations have been united by 
a common history. Today, we also are united 
by common values and common responsibil- 
ities. In Kosovo, Spanish pilots, soldiers, and 
police have performed with great bravery, 
and in April, a Spanish commander will as- 
sume the command of KFOR. In Latin 
America, we have stood together, supporting 
hurricane victims in Honduras and Guate- 
mala and flood victims in Venezuela, pro- 
moting a better life for the people of Colom- 
bia, advancing the cause of human rights in 
Cuba. 

Your Majesty, on this lawn almost a quar- 
ter century ago, you said that your greatest 
wish then was that your visit—and I quote 

“would contribute to reinforcing the bonds 
of friendship between us, for the good of our 
two countries and all those who aspire to at- 
tain the same ideals of faith, freedom, and 
justice.” Your Majesty, your visit then, and 
all your work since, have strengthened our 
bonds of friendship. As you continue to lead 
your nation and to stand against the forces 
of terror and the enemies of peace and free- 
dom, may your words be our hope and our 
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guide as we walk together in this new cen- 
tury. 

Again, we thank you for the honor of your 
visit, and we welcome you warmly—your 
friends in the United States. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 10:22 a.m. on the 
South Lawn at the White House, where King Juan 
Carlos I and Queen Sofia were accorded a formal 
welcome with full military honors. The transcript 
released by the Office of the Press Secretary also 
included the remarks of the King. 


Remarks Announcing Budget 
Initiatives on Transportation 
for Working Families 
February 23, 2000 


_ you very much. Let’s give him a 
hand. [Applause] There you go. Wasn't he 
great? Th: unk you very much, Michael. We 
all know you don’t do this public speaking 
for a living, and you did a terrific job. You 
may have a few more job interviews after the 
day is over. [Laughter] For those of you who 
don’t know, Brocton, New York, is near Buf- 
falo. So if this message goes out there to 
western New York, Michael is looking for a 
good job. [Laughter] And if he takes one, 
there are a lot of other people who are, too, 
out there. 

I want to thank Secretary Glickman for 
being here and for his support of this endeav- 


or. I want to thank our Deputy Secretary of 


Mort 
he and Secretary 


the De ‘partment of Transportation, 
Downey, for their work, 


Slater. And I want to say a special word of 


welcome to Senator Arlen Specter from 
Pennsylvania, who has kept our welfare-to- 
work policy completely bipartisan, and | 
thank you, sir, for what you've done, and I’m 
glad you're here. 

I grew up with and served as a Governor 
for a lot of people like Michael Alexander. 
In my term of service in Arkansas we had, 
depending on what census it was, somewhere 
between 5 and 10 of the poorest counties 
in America. Some were in the Mississippi 
Delta, and they were predominantly African- 
American. Some where in the Arkansas 
Ozarks; they were overwhelmingly white. 
They were all full—they were all rural coun- 
ties, and they were all full of people who 
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lived in little places and had to go to bigger 
places to work. They all wanted to work, and 
they all wanted to do right by their kids. 

And I saw this young man up here speak- 
ing, and I’m thinking shout what it must be 
like to be his age with his whole life still be- 
fore him, two little kids under foot, trying 
to figure out how to do right by them. Some- 
body like that shouldn’t have to worry about 
whether they can go out and get in the car, 
whether the car will start, and if they get 
in a car, whether they won't be able to get 
food for their children. That’s what this is 
all about. 

And what I want you to know is, there are 
lots of Michael Alexanders out there in 
America. They're from all backgrounds, all 
races, all faiths. And for those of us who grew 
up in places where a lot of Michael 
Alexanders live, we know that but for a bump 
in the road, a lot of others of us could be 
in the same fix they’re in. That's what this 
is all about. 

We have worked very hard for 7 years now, 
based on a vision I had in 1992 that every- 
body that was responsible enough to work 
for it ought to have a shot at the American 
dream. And a lot more people do today, for 
the reasons that Secretary Glickman said. 
The Congress has helped us not just by get- 
ting rid of the deficit and getting interest 

rates down and getting investment up but 
also trying to make wook: pay. 

That’s what the earned-income tax credit’s 
all about. And I hope Congress will expand 
it again by trying to make sure that especially 
parents in his position can, under family 
leave, more of them can take a little time 
off without losing their jobs if their children 
are in trouble or their parents are sick. And 
I think we ought to expand the law to cover 
regular visits to schools, too. You heard 
Michael mention that. 

And it’s working all right. And it’s work- 
ing—the poverty rate is way down, lowest in 
20 years, lowest Hispanic poverty rate in 20 
years, lowest African-American poverty rate 
ever recorded, since we’ve been keeping sep- 
arate statistics for about 30 years now. But 
there are still a lot of people who are respon- 
sible enough to work and go to school, who 
are not being rewarded with a chance to suc- 
ceed at work, at school, and raising their kids, 


= on 
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and work themselves into a middle class life- 
style. And as you just heard in graphic terms, 
one of the biggest barriers today is transpor- 
tation and not, interestingly enough, not just 
for people living in small towns like Brocton 
but also increasingly for people living in inner 
cities. 

Why? two-thirds of all the 
jobs are now being created in suburbs, which 
living in the city or 


in a small town, youre some - ice different 


Because new 


means if you re inner 


from where the jobs are. And if you're living 
in a city with perfectly wonderful public 
10 it doesn’t 
run to the suburbs. So even if you have access 


transportation, 9 times out of 


to public transportation, it probably doesn’t 
take you to where the jobs are. 
Three-quarters of all the Americans who 
get public assistance live in central cities or 
rural areas; two-thirds of the new jobs are 
It doesn’t take 
figure out that transportation is critical to 


available the 


in the suburbs Einstein to 


matching the work force with 
available jobs 

A low 
wage job seeker living in Watts in Los Ange- 


i wep 
les who has a car can get to 57 


Now consider this, just for example 


times more 
jobs than a person living in Watts who does 
not have a car and has to depend on public 
transportation 

low income families with cars 
are 25 percent more likely to work than those 
pa. 


N: lationwide, 


cars. If you want more people to 
work, you ve got to he ‘Ip them get to work. 
The first ste p is to eliminate the roadblocks 
that keep them from getting or keeping a 
car. Among the most senseless of them are 
food stamp rules that force low income fami- 
between the 
for their children and the car they need to 
work. No family should have to make that 
choice. And today I want to take some action 


lies to choose food they need 


to help make sure fewer do. 
Under current rules, a family that makes 
a few-hundred-dollar downpayment on a car 


immediately can become ineligible for food 
stamps, even though it’s the bank, not the 

family, that owns the car. Today we are re- 
leasing a new regulation that will allow fami- 
lies with as much as $1,000 of equity in a 
car to keep the car and remain eligible for 
food stamps. That will help 150,000 people 


like Michael have a car for work and still have 
food stamps for their kids—-150,000. 

Another roadblock in the law says you re 
ineligible for food stamps if the car you own, 
as Secretary Glickman said, is worth more 
than $4,650, a limit set by Congress over 20 
years ago. Since then, the price of the aver- 
age car has tripled. Dan said nothing costs 
what it did 20 years ago. As I prepare to re- 
turn to the ranks of ordinary citizen, I find 
that nothing costs what it did 8 years ago. 
(Laughter) 1 can tell you, it’s hard to find 
a reliable car for under $4,650. 

Last summer I took executive 
ing more 


action allow- 
families moving off welfare to own 
their cars and still receive food stamps. But 
we've got to raise the 
all low income working families. The budget 
I submitted last month does that. It allows 
another quarter of a million families to have 
a car and to get to work and still keep the 
food assistance for their children. 

That’s in the budget, and that’s Senator 
Specter’s responsibility and why I’m so grate- 
ful to him for being here today 
should be an American issue. 


limits again to cover 


y, because this 
This should not 
be a partisan issue. No American of any polit- 
ical party or philosophy has a vested interest 
in keeping somebody who’s dying to work 
from getting there or in depriving children 
of the nutritional 
need. 

The budget also takes two other important 
steps. It helps more low income families save 
money for a car through the Individual De- 
velopment Account program, the IDA. You 
may have heard—I talked a little about that 
in the State of the Union—this is an idea 
that has enjoyed broad bipartisan support to 
try to help even poor people have the tools 
to save. Currently, thousands of low income 
families use these IDA’s to save for college, 
a first home, to start a new business. And 
the Federal Government matches their sav- 
ings. I want to include in that list—saving 
for college, a first home, starting a new busi- 
ness—saving to buy a car to get to work. 

We also budget our investment in the ac- 
cess to jobs initiative, which funds creative, 
locally designed transportation solutions, 
such as vanpools that a lot of nonprofits an 
faith-based groups have used. And I’m glad 
to see some representatives of those groups 


assistance they plainly 
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here today. They shuttle inner-city workers 
to suburban jobs. . 

Now, this is usually not a practical solution 
for small towns and rural areas, but it can 
work very well in inner-city areas where the 
jobs are close together in the suburbs or 
where there’s a big suburban employment 
center where you can take 20, 30, 50 people 
from a given inner-city neighborhood to one 
site of employment. But this is also very, very 
important 

I mean, consider the irony of this: We have 
employers all over the country suffering labor 
shortages. You have people like Michael who 
are going to community college and working 
and supporting two children by himself— 
doing eve rything they can do. Suc h pe ople 
should not be held back by the 
transportation or punished if they have the 
initiative and enterprise to buy a car, espe- 
cially if, like him, they help to repair it in 
the first place. [Laughter] That’s a great 
story. 

o, this is the smart thing to do. It’s the 
right thing to do. If you want to keep the 
economy going without inflation, you've got 
to continue to train people to go into jobs 
that are already there. Then they become not 
only employees paying taxes, but they be- 
come consumers, and they add to the ‘stock 
of our national wealth. 

Now, despite all these obstacles, millions 
of Americans who don’t have cars still make 
it to work. They get up at dawn; they travel 
2 hours on three different buses to suburban 
jobs that pay 7 bucks an hour. They come 
home the same way, and somehow they still 
manage to get their kids to and from school 
and do the grocery shopping. They do it all 
without a car. They are, in so many ways, 
the real heroes of this country. 

We normally think of heroism as some- 
thing done in a moment of immediate dan- 
ger. But it may take more courage to get up 
every day against all the obstacles and live 
your life and raise your kids and do what 
you're supposed to do and walk away from 
whatever illegal options are out there for you 
and just keep banging away at it. The pe ople 
who do this not only de serve our admiration; 
they deserve our support. And we ought to 
work for a day in America when that sort 


absence of 


of heroism is not required to go to work and 
take care of your kids. 

If we can do these specific things, we've 
talked about today, hundreds of thousands 
of people like Michael will be able to sleep 
better at night knowing they've done their 
work, taken care of their children, and their 
country wants them to be 

Thank you very much. 


rewarded for it 


NoTE: The President spoke at 2:08 p.m. in Presi- 
dential Hall in the Dwight D. Eisenhower Execu- 
tive Office Building. In his remarks, he referred 
to Michael Alexander, a participant in his local 
social service’s program to help welfare recipients 
purchase a car, who introduced the President. 


Videotaped Remarks on Rock the 
Vote’s 10th Anniversary 
February 23, 2000 


I am honored to be a part of Rock the 
Vote’s 10th anniversary celebration. And it 
is with great pride and appreciation that I 
accept this year’s Rock the Vote award. 
Thank you. 

From our first days as a nation, the right 
to vote meant the right to participate and 
to be heard, although it’s often taken for 
granted. We must not forget that generations 
of Americans before us had to fight to gain 
that right. When blacks and women won the 
right to vote, when we outlawed the poll tax 
and literacy tests in the South, when the vot- 
ing age was lowered to 18, and when we 
finally recognized the voting rights of the 
disabled, more Americans gaine d the oppor- 
tunity to realize what Lyndon Johnson once 
told us: “Voting is the first duty of 
democracy.” 

That’s why Rock the Vote was founded and 
why you're all here today, to help more young 
Americans fulfill that right and to recognize 
the power and the impact of their votes. Your 
dedication to protecting freedom of speech, 
educating people about the issues that affect 
them, and motivating them to register and 
vote has helped countless young people 
across Our country. 

With your help, we've transformed voices 
into action. Year after year, starting with the 
motor voter bill, which you first championed, 
you've worked with our administration to 
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make sure that young people get involved 
and stay involved and to remind them that 
voting is not only a right, it is a solemn, pro- 
found responsibility. Now, we approach the 
first election of the 21st century, and it is 
more important than ever that young people 
get out and vote 

I congratulate all tonight’s award recipi- 
ents. And I thank Rock the Vote for all you 
have done in these 10 years. Thank you for 
the work you do every day, still, to help young 
people build the more perfect Union of our 
Founders’ dreams 

This is the most hopeful moment in the 
history of America in terms of our ability to 
shape the future. It will only be done in a 
right and helpful way if the young people 
of America seize their opportunity to have 
their voices be 
pride in contribution to that 
moment. 

Good night, and God bless you. 


your great 


Note: The President remarks were recorded at 
approximately 5:50 p.m. on February 10 in the 
Cabinet Room at the White House for a later 
broadcast. A tape was not available for verification 


of the content of these remarks 


Remarks at a State Dinner Honoring 
King Juan Carlos I of Spain 
February 23, 2000 


Ladies and gentlemen, I welcome His 
Majesty King Juan Carlos and Majesty 
Queen Sofia; members of the Spanish de le- 
gation; to all the rest of you. It is a great 
honor in this house of the American people 
to welcome a King and Queen who are truly 
of their people. 

Your Majesties, on behalf of all Americans, 
let me begin by expressing my condolences 
to the families of the two victims of yester- 
day’s car bombing in northern Spain. We 
stand with Spain in condemning this cow- 
ardly act and call on those responsible to re- 
nounce the violence and terrorism which 
have taken too many innocent lives in recent 
years. Ina democracy, we must settle our 


differences through dialog, not destruction. 

One of the greatest pleasures of the last 
7 years has been the opportunity that Hillary 
and I have had on many occasions to be with 


heard. You can take a lot of 


King Juan 
years ago, 


Carlos and Queen Sofia. Five 
I welcomed them to the White 
House on the occasion of their son’s gradua- 
tion from my alma mater, the Georgetown 
University School of Foreign Service. On that 
day, the King and Queen also received hon- 
orary doctorates. 

The King joked that day that the reason 
the university had given him the degree was 
that if his son started bragging about his mas- 
ters, he could always say, “Yes, but I am a 
doctor.” [Laughter} 
later, the King and Queen 
hosted Hillary, Chelsea, and me just a few 
weeks after Chelsea graduated from high 
school. For me, it was the fulfillment of a 
long dream. When I was a young graduate 
student, more than 30 years ago, I first went 
to Spain in the spring of 1969. I went to Gra- 
nada to visit the Alhambra. I never got over 
it, and I promised myself that one day, some- 
I would return. Well, thanks to the King 
and Queen, I was once again able to see the 
Sun set over the plains of Granada, in a style 
slightly better than that which I enjoye das 
a graduate student. [Laughter] 

It is a special honor for us to have the 
King and the Queen here today on the anni- 
versary of the day in which the courage of 
the King lite rally saved democracy for Spain. 

Our frie sndship is just the latest chapter in 
a long history of friendship between our two 
nations. Five centuries ago, the vision of 
Queen Isabella guided sailors across vast 
oceans to discover a new world. The Spanish 
of that day left their language, their religion, 
and much of their culture on these shore >S. 
The State in which I was born once was part 
of the Spanish Empire. And I suppose, Your 
Majesties, I am, in a sense, one of your sub- 
jects. [Laughter] 

Today, five centuries later, Christopher 
Columbus is the only foreign citizen America 
honors with a national holiday. For some 
time now, Spanish has been our second most 
spoken language, and all across America, 
Spanish-speaking men and women, many of 
whom are here tonight, enrich our Nation 
and our lives. Today, five centuries after 
Spain helped to lead the world through the 
age of exploration, it is the vision of a direct 
descendant of Queen Isabella, His Majesty 


Two years 


how, 
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King Juan Carlos, who is helping to lead this 
new world through a new age of information. 

Spain is spreading the values of democ- 
racy, respect for human rights, and free mar- 
kets across the globe, from Latin America 
to the Balkans, Europe to the Middle East. 
Your Majesties, we are proud in America to 
be your partners, your Allies, and your 
friends. 

Saint Isidore once wrote, “Spain is the 
most beautiful of all the lands extending from 
the West to India, for through her, East and 
West receive light.” Today, may the light of 
our friendship continue to inspire and en- 
lighten nations from East to West as we work 

build a world that is more democratic, 
more open, more free, and at peace. 

I ask you all to join me in a toast to the 
King and Queen of Spain and the people of 
their wonderful country. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 8:45 p.m. in the 
State Dining Room at the White House. In his 
remarks, he referred to Queen Sofia, wife of King 
Juan Carlos I, and their son, Crown Prince Felipe; 
and Spanish politician Fernando Buesa and his 
bodyguard Jorge Diez, who were killed in a car 
bomb explosion on February 23. The transcript 
made available by the Office of the Press Sec- 


retary also included the remarks of King Carlos. 


Remarks to the Business Council 
February 24, 2000 


Thank you, Ralph, and good morning. | 
want to begin by asking if the mic rophone’s S 
too loud, so—can we turn it down just a little 
bit? That’s good. I’m delighted to be here. 
I know you just had a good panel on the 
economy. And I wanted to talk mostly about 
China today, but I would like to mention just 
a couple of other matters very briefly. 

First of all, you’ve already talked in some 
detail about the question of how to keep the 
economy going. And I don’t have much to 
add to what I’m sure Secretary Summers 
said, except I would like to just make three 
points very briefly. Number one, I think it 
is terribly important that we continue to pay 
the debt down and for reasons that you un- 
derstand. But it’s an enormous hedge against 
the necessary borrowing by business to con- 
tinue to invest and continue to grow. And 
whatever the Fed does, the interest rate 
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structure will be lower than it otherwise 
would be, not only now but for, perhaps, dec- 
ades in the future. So I think it is a critically 
important thing. And I think it’s important 
that people understand this. I’ve seen all 
kinds of articles in the papers saying I’ve 
adopted Coolidge economics, but I don’t 
think so. We're continuing to invest robustly 
in our people and our future. But I think 
it’s important. 

The second point { want to make is, I think 
it is even more important that we continue 
to invest in the education and skills of our 
people. A lot of you are heavily involved in 
trying to make our elementary and secondary 
schools better. We have a proposal now be- 
fore the Congress to make college tuition tax 
deductible, which would functionally open 
the doors of 4 years of college to every Amer- 
ican, with the other increases we’ve made in 
the Pell grants and other things. But I think 
we need to do more on this, particularly with 
people who are already in their young adult 
years who are out there and not either em- 
ployed or are underemployed. I think that’s 
important. 

And the third thing I would say is, many 
of you have helped us on this new markets 
initiative, but I hope all of you wiil. Some 
of you have been involved in our Welfare 
to Work Partnership, which has 12,000 com- 
panies now and has hired hundreds of thou- 
sands of people from welfare to work. And 
reports indicate that they’re doing quite well. 

But I think when you consider the fact that 
telecommunications, among other things, en- 
ables us to bring economic opportunities to 
rural areas—and in the worse case, some of 
our Indian reservations still have unemploy- 
ment rates that are around 70 percent— 
there are real opportunities there for nonin- 
flationary growth if we can figure out how 
to do it. I don’t want to minimize the risk. 
I’m trying to get Congress to pass some legis- 
lation that would give significant tax credits 
to minimize the risk of private sector invest- 
ment in these areas, but I think they are pro- 
foundly important. 

And as I said, I know a lot of you have 
been involved in this already, but this is the 
only chance we've had, I think, in my adult 
lifetime to genuinely bring free enterprise to 
people in places that have been left behind. 
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And it’s an opportunity I think we ought to 
take, and I also think it would be good for 
the overall economy. 

Now, I want to talk a little about China 
today, because I think it is the most impor- 
tant question that the Congress will take up 
in the first half of this year. And I realize 
that in many ways, I may be preaching to 
the choir, but I think it’s important that we 
all understand not that this is a good thing 
to do but that it is an essential thing to do. 

For 30 years now, every single President, 
without regard to party, has worked for the 

»mergence of a China that contributes to the 
stability, not the instability, of Asia; that is 
open to our products and to our businesses; 
that allows people access to ideas and infor- 
mation there; that upholds the rule of law 
at home and adheres to the 
around the world. 

We have a big stake in how China evolves. 
We have, after all, fought three wars in Asia 
in the 20th century. And the path China takes 
to the future will either eliminate or cast a 
great shadow far beyond its borders. I think 
we all know that. Therefore, it is clear that 
the more we can promote peace and stability 
in Asia by helping the right kind of China 
to develop, the more America’s interests and 
values will be served. 

The WTO agreement with China helps to 
advance all these goals in unprecedented 
ways. It’s the kind of opportunity that comes 
along once in a generation. If we seize it, 
a generation from now people will wonder 
why the debate was hard at all. If we don't, 
ve'll be regretting it for a generation. 

I don’t think there’s any question that this 
is in America’s economic interests. The 
agreement requires China to open its mar- 
kets on everything from agriculture to manu- 
facturing to high-tech products. All we do 
is simply agree to maintain market access al- 
ready given to China. For the first time, our 
companies will be able to sell and distribute 
in China products made by American work- 
ers here at home. It strengthens our response 
to unfair and market-distorting trade from 
China, from import surges to forced tech- 
nology transfers to protection of intellectual 
property. 

One of the things I am quite sure that 
many Members of Congress still do not know 


rule of law 
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is that this agreement actually contains bilat- 
eral protections that we don’t now have to 
deal with problems like import surges, and 
it’s important that they know that 

If you think about what this agreement 
could mean to our economy, we could start 
with agriculture. From corn to wheat to bar- 
ley, tariffs are cut by two-thirds, and our 
farmers get full access to a fifth of the world’s 
population. It’s little wonder that the pay 
stubs at the Farmland Institute read, and I 
quote, “China will account for nearly 40 per- 
cent of the future growth of American agri- 
cultural products.” 

With regard to our telecommunications in- 
dustry, those of you in that business know 
that China has the largest potential market 
in the world, and only 5 percent of it has 
been tapped. This agreement will allow our 
firms, which are already leading the world, 
access to the other 95 percent. 

With regard to the auto industry, tariffs 
will fall by nearly 75 percent. The require- 
ment that we rely on Chinese distribution 
is eliminated, as is the requirement that we 
have to transfer our technology, I think a very 
important advance secured by Ambassador 
Barshefsky and Mr. Sperling in this agree- 
ment. 

For the first time, American manufactur- 
ers will be able to sell American-made cars 

1 China, to set up their own distribution 
centers, to run their own service shops, to 
provide their own financing to consumers. 
That means we'll seli more American cars 
and auto parts there and have more jobs here 
at home. 

Most Members of Congress don’t question 
the economic benefits. Critics are more likely 
to say things like this: “China is a growing 
threat to Taiwan and other neighbors. We 
shouldn’t strengthen it.” “China is a drag on 
labor and environmental market rights, and 
if you put them in the WTO, they will block 
further progress on those issues.” Or, “China 
is an offender of human rights, and we 
shouldn’t reward it.” Or, “China is a dan- 
gerous proliferator. We shouldn't empower 
it.” 

Now, all these concerns, I believe, are le- 
gitimate. The question is whether they will 
be advanced or undermined by the decision 
Congress will make and America will make 
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on letting China into the WTO. I believe to 
set this up as a choice between economic 
rights and human rights or economic security 
and national security is a false choice. I be- 
lieve that this agreement is vital to our na- 
tional security and that every single concern 
we have will grow greater and the problems 
will be worse if we do not bring China into 
the WTO. So I believe this agreement pro- 
motes not only the economic interests of the 
United States but progress toward positive 
change in other areas in China. 

For the past 20 years, China has made 
progress in building a new economy. It’s lift- 
ed more than 200 million people out of abso- 
lute poverty. It’s linking so many people 
through its wireless communication network 
that it’s adding the equivalent of a new Baby 
Bell every year. But the system still is 
plagued by corruption. Less than one-third 
of the economy is private enterprise. The 
work force, meanwhile, is increasing by about 
12 million a year. At least 100 million people 
in China are still looking for work, and eco- 
nomic growth has slowed just when it needs 
to be rising. 

So the leaders of China actually face quite 
a dilemma in making this decision to go for 
WTO membership. They realize that if they 
open their markets to global competition, 
they risk unleashing forces that are beyond 
their control: unemployment, social unrest, 
demands for political freedom. This is a big 
decision in a country that time and again has 
suffered more from internal chaos and dis- 
integration than from external threat. 

But they have concluded that without 
competition from the outside, China will sim- 
ply not be able to attract the investment or 
build the world-class industries they need to 
thrive in a global economy. So with this 
agreement, Chinese leaders have chosen to 
embrace change. They are highly intelligent 
people. They know exactly what they're 
doing, and they're prepared to take a risk 
that will require them to change as well. 

So the real question for America is, now 
that they have decided to take their risk, do 
we want to walk away from our decision? Do 
we want to risk a total rejection of the pro- 
found decision and choice they have made? 
I think it would be a terrible mistake. We 
need to embrace their decision, not only for 
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our own interests but for the long-term inter- 
ests of the world. 

The WTO agreement advances our inter- 
ests by encouraging China to meet, not muz- 
zle, the growing demands of people for open- 
ness. Rather than working from the outside 
in, it will work from the inside out, as all 
profound change has to do. 

Let me just make a few points about this. 
First, having China in a rule-based system 
increases the likelihood that China will follow 
the rules of the road in terms of the inter- 
national economy. Under this agreement, for 
the first time, some of China’s most impor- 
tant decisions will be subject to the review 
of an international body. It means China is 
conceding that governments cannot behave 
arbitrarily at home and abroad, that their ac- 
tions are subject to international rules. 

Opponents say that doesn’t matter, be- 
cause China will just break its promises. But 
if that were to happen, our diffe erences can 
no longer be ascribed to U.S. bullying. This 
time it will be 135 nations making collective 
judgment. Look, nobody agrees with the 
WTO all the time. I don’t agree with their 
FSC decision. I presume most of you don't. 
And we'll have to work with Congress to try 
to figure out whether there is a WTO-con- 
sistent way for us to continue to play on a 
level playing f field. But having a system of 
rules is, nonetheless, profoundly important. 

Second, the agreement will obligate China 
to deepen its market reforms and intensify 
the process of change. A decade ago, China’s 
best and brightest college graduates sought 
jobs in the Government and large, state- 
owned firms or universities. More and more 
now, they're starting their own companies or 
choosing to work for foreign-invested compa- 
nies where, generally, they get higher pay, 
a better work environment, and a chance to 
get ahead based on merit, not politics. That 
process will also accelerate if China joins the 
WTO. 

Third, this agreement has the potential to 
help open China’s society in noneconomic 
ways. In the past, virtually every Chinese cit- 
izen woke up in the morning in an apartment 
or house owned by the Government, went 
to work in a factory or farm run by the Gov- 
ernment, read newspapers written by the 
Government. The state-owned workplaces 
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operated the schools where they sent their 
children, clinics where they got health care, 
the stores where they bought food. The sys- 
tem was a big source of the Communist Par- 
ty’s power. The meager benefits provided 
were a big source of the loyalty it com- 
manded 

Now, with lower tariffs and greater com- 
petition, China’s state sector will shrink, the 
private sector will expand. In that way, the 
WTO will speed a process that is removing 
Government from vast areas of people’s lives. 
It will also increase access to communications 
dramatically 

A year ago, China had 2 million Internet 
Now it has 9 million. The 


ment will bring the information revolution 


addresses agree- 
to cities and towns all across that vast nation 

hasn’t reached yet And as the Chinese 
pe ople see how the world lives, they will seek 
a greater voice in shaping their own lives 
In the end, China will learn what people all 
over the world are You can’t 
expect people to be innovative economically 
while being stifled politically 

Bringing China into the 


of course, 


now learning: 


WTO 
that it will choose a 
path of political reform, but by accelerating 
the process of economic change, it will force 
China to confront the choice sooner in ways 
that are more powerful, making the impera- 
tive, I believe, the right decision. 

bringing China into the WTO 
is not, by itself, a human rights policy or a 
political rights policy for the United States 
The reality is that China continues today to 
suppress voices of those who challenge the 
rule of the Communist Party. It will change 
only by a combination of internal pressure 
for change and external validation of the 
human rights struggle. So we must maintain 
our leadership in the latter even if the WTO 
agreement contributes to the former. 

That’s why we sanctioned China as a coun- 
try of particular concern under the Inter- 
national Religious Freedom Act last year, 
why we're once again sponsoring a resolution 
at the U.N. Human Rights Commission con- 
demning human rights abuses there. We'll 
continue press China to respect global 
norms on nonproliferation, and we'll con- 
tinue to reject the use of force as a means 
to resolve the Taiwan question. We'll also 


doesn’t 
guarantee, 


Of course, 
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continue to make absolutely clear that the 
issues between Beijing and Taiwan must be 
resolved peacefully and with the assent of the 
people of Taiwan. 

We not, and we cannot, rely solely 
on the invisible hand of the market to do 
all our heavy lifting in China and neither 
should the private sector. For all of us, in- 
cluding the business community, 


must 


permanent 
NTR must mean a permanent commitment 
to positive change in China. 

But to even get that opportunity, we've 
first got to sell this agreement to the Con- 
gress, and we can’t underestimate how hard 
it will be. I want you to know that I will push 
as hard as I can to secure agreement 
quickly as possible. I made that clear in the 
State of the Union Address, in my press con- 
ference at Davos. Last week I started meet- 
ing with Members of Congress, and those 
meetings are continuing. You will get a full- 
court press from our administration, ably led 
by Secretary Daley. 

' Now, I know you realize the stakes here. 
If China doesn’t approve permanent normal 
trading relations, we risk losing the full bene- 
fits of China’s WTO membership. In a global 
market economy, your companies would be 
shut off from a fifth of the world, while your 
European, Japanese, and other competitors 
would take advantage of the benefits we went 
to the trouble to negotiate. Failure would 
also send a signal to the world that America 
is turning inward. It would be, I believe, a 
devastating setback to our vision for the fu- 
ture. 

Now, | think it’s important that we be hon- 
est with the Congress and the country on one 
thing. We don’t know—you don’t know and 
I don’t know what choices China will make 
over the next decade. We can’t control the 
choices they make, but we can control the 
choice we make; that’s all we can do. And 
all my experience, not only as President in 
dealing with China, but as a person who has 
lived more than half a century in dealing with 
human nature, indicates that this is a time 
for the outstretched hand in constructive 
partnership. 

And I believe—I will say again—if we pass 
this up, we will regret it for a generation. 
And all of our successors and interests will 
be paying a price far greater than economic, 


as 
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because of our rejection. We cannot allow 
this effort to fail. 

We face a choice between a Chinese mar- 
ket open to American products and services 
or closed to us—and only to us; between 
speeding the opening of C hina’s economy or 
turning our backs; between a China that is 
on the inside of an international system look- 
ing out or on the outside looking in 

Let me just make other comment 
about this. Some of our friends in the labor 
community, with whom I have great sym- 
pathy, say that, well, if you put China in the 
WTO, it will make it even harder for legiti- 
mate labor and environmental issues to be 
raised, know where they stand. 
Look, I just went to Seattle and met with 
the people in the WTO. That's a hard sell 
no matter who’s there, and it won’t change 
substantially if China’s there. 
a vital argument, 


one 


because we 


That’s just not 
all the 
That is not accurate. 


given where other 
countries are. 

A lot of you don’t even agree with me on 
that, but I can just tell you, whether you 
agree or not, the membe rship of China in 
or outside the WTO, given the perce ‘ived in- 
terest of the other developing countries that 
are going to be in the WTO on these issues, 
will not materially change what the WTO 
does on that over the next decade. I feel very 
strongly about that. 

So we've got a simple choice to make. 
the first thing we have 
clear that there will be on this, and 
that we want the vote as quickly as possible. 
And no one should take a pass. 

I know tha 
lican members who were very 
about the religious liberty issue. 
say 


And 
to do is to make it 


a vote 





concerned 
I can just 
y—a lot of you may know this—but the 
religious groups with whom I have met, who 
have been involved in China for years, who 
have been doing their missionary work there 
for years, are overwhelmingly in favor of this. 
The forces that genuinely and sincere ly advo- 
cate religious freedom and then oppose this 
agreement are overwhelmingly people who 
have not been involved in China, with the 
Chinese, seeing how the society works. 

So I really believe this is a choice for 
America between fear and hope. They made 
a decision, and anybody who understands 
anything about Chinese history knows that 





these people are very deliberate, highly intel- 
ligent, and aware of the consequences of the 
decision they have made. And they have de- 
cided to bear the risks of becoming part of 
a more open maaialy They know it will re- 

quire them to change in ways that they have 
not yet come to terms with. 

We have the strongest economy we have 
ever had. We are the world’s only super- 
power, and whenever we walk away from an 
opportunity to lead the world toward greater 
integration and cooperation, as I believe we 
did with the Comprehensive Test Ban Trea- 
ty, we bear a particular responsibility for fu- 
ture adverse consequences. 

So I ask you to help me with Members 
of the Congress, without regard to party, 
based on the nationa! interest, the clear eco- 
nomics, and going beyond the economics. 
This is a profoundly significant decision for 
the United States. It will affect our grand- 
children’s lives, and we dare not make the 
wrong decision. 

Together, we can make sure it comes out 
all right. You can help us pass this, but it 
can’t be a casual effort. It’s not going to be 
a casual effort with me, and it can’t be with 
you. And even if your companies don’t have 
any direct stake in this, as an American you 
have a huge stake in it. As a citizen of the 
world—and most of your companies are citi- 
zens of the world—you have a huge stake 
in it. I'll do whatever I can. 


I implore you 
to do the same. 


And we'll have a good time 
at the signing ceremony. 
Thank you very much. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 11:45 a.m. at the 
Park Hyatt. In his remarks, he referred to Ralph 
S. Larsen, chair, Business Council. The President 
also referred to FSC, the foreign sales corporation 
provision of U.S. tax law. 


Remarks to the Granoff Forum at the 
University of Pennsylvania in 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

February 24, 2000 


Thank you so much. Dr. Rodin, thank you 
for bringing me here to Penn and to this 
magnificent hall. Mr. Mayor, thank you for 
all the kind things you said. I enjoyed work- 
ing with you ond ‘with Mayor Rendell for 
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Philadelphia. I don’t think any American can 
understand our history, 
future without 
Philadelphia 
And I want to thank the Members of Con- 
gress who have joined us today: Representa- 
Chaka Fattah, Representative Joe 
Hoeffel, Representative Brady, thank you all 
for being here 
Adviser, 


our present, or our 
knowing something about 


tives 


. | want to thz ink my Economic 
Gene Sperling, and Karen 
coming from the White 
they had a lot to do with 
jor And I 
want to thank Michael Granoff for giving me 
a chance to attend one more inaugural than 
I'm entitled to under the 
[Laughter] 

They actually promised me a banquet with 
a Philade ‘Iphia ‘cheese cake—I don’t know— 
cheesesteak I mean. I don’t know if I got 
it yet. [Laughter| If you knew how many 
cheesesteaks I have I be- 
came a candidate here—{laughter|—I think 
I could get a special line of credit for the 
revival of the city’s economy just as a con- 


Tramontano for 
House, because 


whatever success we have enjoyed 


Constitution. 


consume “d since 


sumer. 

It’s hard for me to believe that it was al- 
most 8 years ago when I came here then as 
a candidate for President. It was a very mem- 
orable day for me. I had just come off an 
entire week without saying a word publicly, 
because I had lost my voice, and my doctor 
ordered me to stop speaking. Now, that’s tor- 
ture for any politician, doubly worse if you're 
in a campaign you could still lose and awful 
if you think you might have something to say. 

In those 8 years, a lot of wonderful things 
have happened to me. I look out in this audi- 
ence, and I see so many people, young, old, 
and in-between, that I have gotten to know 
in the years since then. Judith talked about 
how different it is now from the time when 
I was elected Governor when I was 32, in 
1978. It’s also quite a bit different than 
was in 1992. 

When I took the oath of office as Presi- 
dent, there were 50 sites on the WorldWide 
Web. There are millions and millions now. 
At that time, we had high unemployment, 
deepening social problems, political gridlock, 
diminished hope. The Philadelphia Enquirer 
had just run a series which became a best- 
selling book entitled, “America: What Went 


Wrong.” It was, unbelievably, a question that 
was on virtually everyone’s lips just 8 years 
ago. 

I had some pretty basic ideas that all boiled 
down to my conviction that there was nothing 
wrong with America that couldn’t be fixed 
by what’s right with this country and that the 
job of Government was to create the condi- 
tions and give people the tools to make the 
most of their own God-given abilities, their 
ideas, and their efforts. 

When I came to Penn, I came here to out- 
line a plan that I believed would unleash the 
pent-up potential of the private sector to 
build a new economy for all Americans, one 
that would literally breathe new life into the 
American dream. One of the things that I 
focused on then was the importance of ad- 
vancements and investments in science and 
technology. 

Here at Penn before—even then, it was 
before the first graphical web browser had 
been created—I said we ought to have a na- 
tional strategy to create a national informa- 
tion network to build on the promise of the 
Internet, to link every home, every lab, every 
classroom, eve ry business in America. We ll, 
today, thanks to the hard work of the Amer- 
ican people and the vision of American entre- 
preneurs, we are seizing the potential of the 
Internet and other technologies. We have 
ushered an economic transformation as 
profound as that of the industrial revolution, 
creating a high-performance economy pow- 
ered by technology, driven by ideas, reward- 
ing the values that are literally at the core 
of the American character: innovation, flexi- 
bility, and enterprise. 

And 7 years and some-odd months later— 
one month, I guess—we have almost 21 mil- 
lion new jobs, ‘the lowest unemployment rate 
in 30 years; the lowest African-American and 
Hispanic unemployment rates ever recorded; 
the lowest poverty rate in 20 years; the lowest 
welfare rolls in 30 years; the highest home- 
ownership on record; the longes st economic 
expansion in our history. 

Today I want to use this inaugural lecture 
to talk fairly briefly about how we got here 
and where we go from here, to Soous on how 
powerful new technologies are energizing 
every sector of our economy and how to keep 
this expansion going and to bring its benefits 
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to people and places still far, far from the 
American mainstream. 

For me, today’s forum is a prelude to a 
major economic conference I intend to con- 
vene at the White House on April 5th, to 
deal with the big, cutting-edge economic 
issues still before us, with some of the Na- 
tion’s top economists, CEO’s, and other ex- 
perts. I want to ask them to identify ways 
we can build on America’s strengths and deal 
with our continuing weaknesses, to take what 
President Theodore Roosevelt called the 
“long look ahead” for America over the next 
several decades. 

But first, how did we get here? There are 
several reasons for this long economic expan- 
sion. I want to focus in detail on two, and 
then I will mention the others as well. First, 
fiscal policy was important. In an era where 
worldwide capital markets dominate the abil- 
ity to get money and the price people pay 
for money, nations can no longer purchase 
prosperity on the cheap by running continual 
big deficits and piling up debts. 


By 1993, we had quadrupled the debt of 


America in the previous 12 years. It had 
given us enormous interest rates, a stagnant 
economy, a deep recession, and then a job- 
less recovery. One economics expert charac- 
terized it as a triple dip economy. 

I think it’s important to understand why 
that happened. In 1981, we had a difficult 
economy, and there was an argument for 
some economic stimulation, which tradition- 
ally, going all the way back, certainly to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt from the time of the Depres- 
sion, had entailed either tax cuts or public 
spending or a combination of both. But ev- 
eryone understood that in order for that to 
work when the economy started going again, 
you had to cut the deficit. And we just never 
did it, I think, partly, because we had this 
dominant idea that somehow Government 
was the enemy in America, that it would al- 
ways mess up a two-car parade, that there 
was no such thing as taxes that were too low, 
and that the deficit really didn’t matter. But 
plainly, it did. 

I never will forget the first day before I 
was even sworn-in that my then- -de signed for 
Secretary of the Treasury, Senator Lloyd 
Bentsen, the chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee, announced our economic plan. Just 
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by announcing it, the bond market shot up, 
interest rates shot down, and the economy 
began to take off. 

Then, as had already been said, we basi- 
cally took two big bites out of this apple. We 
passed a plan des signed to cut the deficit by 

$500 billion. It actually did almost double 
that. It passed by one vote in the House, one 
vote in the Senate. The Vice President cast 
the tie-breaking vote in the Senate. As he 
says, whenever he votes, we win. [Laughter] 
And I signed it in August of ’93. 
It was a painful vote. A lot of Members 


of Congress were defeated for casting 
the vote, including Marjorie Margolies 
Mezvinsky, who’s here today. She gave up 


her seat in Congress to turn the ‘an rican 
economy ereund. And the people who did 
it deserve the thanks of the American people, 
because it made all the difference in the 
world. And anybody who says that it didn’t 
make any difference doesn’t remember what 
interest rates were or what the level of invest- 
ment was before it occurred. 

Then in 1997 we took another bite at the 
apple, and we passed the Balanced Budget 
Act. This time, it passed with a majority of 
both parties in both Houses, big majorities. 
And we had a national consensus for fiscal 
responsibility for the first time in 16 years. 

Now we've enjoyed the first back-to-back 
budget surplus in 42 years. We will pay about 
$300 billion off our national debt by the end 
of this year. We've actually been buying in 
some of the debt early, for the first time, 
as far as I know, in the history of the 
Republic. 

Now, why is this a good thing? Because 
the deficit reduction set in motion a virtuous 
cycle: reducing interest rates, freeing up an 
enormous pool of capital for private sector 
investment. It enabled people to borrow 
money to invest in new businesses, in new 
technologies. It enabled consumers to bor- 
row money at lower cost for homes, for car 
loans, for college loans. A study I received 
a few months ago estimated that the average 
American family had saved, now, as a result 
of lower interest rates, about $2,000 a year 
on home mortgages, and $200 a year on car 
payments and college loan payments, be- 
cause of the lower interest rates that were 
the direct result of getting rid of the deficit. 
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Therefore, I would argue that, whether 
you are a Republican or a Democrat, wheth- 
er you consider yourself a liberal or a con- 
servative, you should be for this. If you are 
a conservative, the case 
you're a liberal, you ought to be for it because 
it helps poor people as well as wealthy peo- 
ple, and it gives the Government money to 
invest in education and health care and social 
projects without harming the economy. 
America needs a national consensus for a 
solid economic policy that responds to the 
realities of the global economy, and I believe 
we have it now. 

Now, I think it’s also fair to say that almost 
nobody thought it would work as well as it 
did. And that’s the second question. Okay, 
everybody—I thought it would work, but I 
remember when I was sitting around the 
table in Little Rock in December of ’92 with 
the Democratic economists, not the Repub- 
licans, and I said, “Okay, how low can we 
get unemployment without inflation.” And 
the consensus was, somewhere between, oh, 
5% and 6 percent. You get below that, and 
you're going to have inflation, and the Fed 
will have to raise interest rates, and then it 
will slow the thing down. 

My instinct was we could do better than 
that. But I can tell you, nobody thought we 
could have 4 percent unemployment on a 
sustained basis without inflation. How did 
that happen? Because of a dramatic increase 
in productivity by American businesses and 
American workers. Productivity over the last 
4 years has grown at the rate of 2.8 percent 
a year, about twice the rate we saw in the 
entire decades of the and the 
eighties. 

Why did that happen? That’s the second 
thing I want to look at. Overwhelmingly, it 
was the role of technology investments, espe- 
cially in information technology, that boosted 
this productivity. Today, information tech- 
nology industries and firms alone constitute 
less than 10 percent of our employment, but 
have contributed about a third of our eco- 
nomic growth over the last several years, gen- 
erating jobs, parenthetically, that pay about 
80 percent more than average wages in 
America. 

And just as Henry Ford’s mass-produced 
motorcars and the assembly line itself had 


seventies 


is self-evident. If 
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broad spillover effects on the productivity of 
the American economy, these new informa- 
tion technologies are doing the same thing, 
rifling through every sector of the economy 
and increasing the power of American work- 
ers and American firms to produce wealth 
and to broadly share it. 

This is a little appreciated fact, I think, ex- 
cept in general, and almost nobody has been 
able to properly measure it, which is why ev- 
erybody underestimated both the length and 
the depth of this economic recovery. There 
are very few models which can capture it. 

But if you just look at the—take a tradi- 
tional example that magnifies or illustrates 
the spillover effect. One of the biggest prob- 
lems that businesses have is managing inven- 
tories. Let’s say, if a manufacturer predicts 
that a thousand units of his products will be 
needed in the month of July this year, and 
then July rolls around and demand turns out 
to be 10 percent less than the manufacturer 
thought it was going to be, 10 years ago, 
when that happened, the manufacturer 
might not have recognized the drop in de- 
mand until it was too late and even larger 
inventories in parts and finished products 
had piled up in warehouses. And then, be- 
cause the inventories were so large, the man- 
ufacturer might have to cut back on orders, 
let’s say, as much as 20 percent, which would 
often lead to significant job layoffs and an 
increase in unemployment. 

Today, information technologies allow in- 
dustries to recognize instantaneously changes 
in demand and to manage their inventories 
much more quickly. A lot of the biggest re- 
tailers in America today literally have daily 
reports on every single product they have in 
every single store and manage all their inven- 
tories accordingly. That means that they can 
plan in a stable way to maintain the work 
force. And they also don’t get behind when 
they have the opportunity to sell more of 
something. 

None of this would be possible if it weren't 
for information technology, even though its 
impact may be felt in the most traditional 
of business activities in America. It’s the sort 
of thing that you see in every aspect of the 
American economy. 

Information technology is also having a 
profound impact on the speed with which 
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new products are being brought to market. 
Detroit's automakers, for example, have used 
supercomputers and advanced networks to 
reduce the time it takes to develop new cars 
from 60 months to 30 months or less. 

I grew up in the automobile business, and 
one of the biggest kicks I’ve gotten as Presi- 
dent is going to the Detroit auto show. I only 
regret I didn’t get to go eve ry year. But it 


is fascinating to watch the progression of 


these new models and to see how much more 
quickly they're coming on-line and to also 
see the intersection of the information tech- 
nology revolution with the revolution in ma- 
terial science, something that a lot of people 
on the Penn faculty have also been involved 
with over the last 10 or 15 years. 

Pharmaceutical companies are using 
supercomputers to simulate literally millions 
and millions of possible candidates for new 
drugs, cutting down development time for 
new anticancer drugs, for example, by several 
years. And of course, information technology 
is creating an infinite number of possibilities 
for electronic commerce for traditional busi- 
nesses. 

Just for example, this past holiday season 
I bought a couple of Christmas gifts online 
from members of the Lakota tribe at the Pine 
Ridge reservation in South Dakota, a place 
that still has an unemployment rate of 70 per- 
cent, ina country with an unemployment rate 
of 4 percent. One of the reasons that their 
unemployment rate’s so high is that they 
don’t want to leave the lands of their ances- 
tors, which are so physically distant from 
markets and consumers. But information 
technology can change all that, and in time, 
I’m convinced, can give us the chance to 
build a truly national economy as we build 
a truly global economy. 

Business-to-business E-commerce is grow- 
ing even faster than retail E-commerce. In 
3 years, it may reach a staggering $1.3 trillion 
in the United States alone. C Jompanies mov- 
ing their operations on-line have found enor- 
mous savings. During a—listen to this—dur- 
ing a single hour of bidding in a recent busi- 
ness-to-business auction, the price of printed 
circuit boards was bid down by 42 percent, 
saving the ultimate buyer $6.4 million in one 


bid. 
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When the Vice President and I first came 
into office, it was clear to both of us that 
technology would be an important part of our 
productivity growth. And we asked ourselves, 
what should the Government be doing? 
What is the Government's role in sharpening 
our high-tech edge to develop and dissemi- 
nate new technologies? 

Well first, we negotiated with our trading 
partners an historic information technology 
agreement, which will eliminate tariffs on 
$600 billion worth of semicomputers, com- 
puters, telecommunications equipment, and 
other high-tech products. We fought for and 
achieved the first comprehensive _ tele- 
communications reform in 60 years. We 
transferred large blocks of the airwaves from 
Government to the private sector, which has 
spawned new digital wireless industries. And 
thanks to the E-rate, which was part of the 
Telecommunications Act, Internet discount 
rates have been given to schools, to hospitals, 
to libraries in ways that have increased the 
number of our classrooms connected to the 
Internet from 3 percent in 1994 to 63 per- 
cent in 1999. And soon, we'll have 100 per- 
cent of our schools connected, except those 
that are too old to be wired, and that’s a story 
for another day. But I’m trying to fix that, 
too. 

We've also worked to accelerate R&D at 
every level, pushing for an extension of the 
research and experimentation tax credit, in- 
creasing our national science and technology 
budget every single year over the last 7 years. 

You know, Dr. Rodin mentioned ENIAC. 
Nearly all of the information innovation in 
the entire information age started as long- 
term research projects beyond the 3 to 5 year 
time horizons of most corporations and their 
ability to fund their own research. That is 
why we have tried so hard to expand the Fed- 
eral Government's role and why we continue 
to do so. 

o, I think the role of fiscal responsibility 
was important. The role of technology is pro- 
foundly important in explaining not only why 
we had this recovery but why it’s gone on 
so long and why it’s operated so strongly and 
why it hasn’t been overcome by inflation. 

Before I go on to talk about how we can 
keep it going and spread it, let me just men- 
tion, there are other factors as well. I don’t 
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think there’s any que stion that, in addition 
to fiscal policy, we’ve had good monetary pol- 
icy coming out of the Federal Reserve. And 
the reason is, the Chairman of the Federal 
Reserve, Mr. Greenspan, was able to look 
at the evidence of the new economy over the 
traditional ideology, which would have said, 
“You better stop this thing now, because it’s 
gone on longer than anything has. 
Therefore there is by definition inflation, 
even though you can’t see it. So raise interest 
rates and stop it right now.” 
that, 
on, even though no economist could give him 
a model which proved it. And I think that 
that has been very important. 

I think the fact that we have had two dec- 
ades of bipartisan support in the White 
House for open markets in America has been 
very important. You know, when politicians 
talk about trade, they only talk about the 
products and services we sell around the 
world, and then they become vulnerable, be- 
cause we have a trade deficit. Well, 
the reasons we have a trade deficit is we 
quadrupled our debt over the previous 12 
years before I came here, and another reason 
is that our economy has been stronger than 
other people’s economies, so we've had a de- 
mand greater than our ability to sustain it 
here at home. But I think it’s important to 
point out that it’s not just exports that are 
good. Imports can be good, too. Most of you 
who are here are wearing something that was 
made in another country. And you might rail 
against imports, but I bet you ‘re not going 
to throw it away, whatever it is. It broade ns 
consumer choice, and something else that 
has happened that almost nobody talks about 
is that the fact that we have had open markets 
has contributed to greater competition and 
kept down the risk of inflation 

I never will forget when interest rates 
came way down in a hurry after I took office, 
and the 


else 


He was resisting 
because he knew something was going 


homebuilding business just was 
booming. And everybody started buying 
homes because they could finance their 


mortgages at such low rates. And there was 
a shortage of timber, and the price went 
through the roof. And I looked at the indica- 
tors, as I have every month since I've been 
here, and I said, “Oh, my goodness, maybe 
we're not going to—surely this is not going 


one of 
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to happen right now. Surely we're going to 
get more than a 2-year recovery.” And 

wasn't 2 months before the price of lumber 
had gone back down because of import sub- 
stitutions, because when the price went up, 
the market became attractive; the market be- 
came sated, went back down, 
ued to grow without inflation. 

So I think that has been underappreciated. 
That’s why we've tried to build bridges to 
Latin America, to Africa, to the Asian-Pacific 
countries, and I'll say more about that in a 
minute. But I think it’s very, very important. 

I think the role of sophisticated capital 
markets in America is very important. Every- 
body knows what mistakes were made in the 
bad days in the eighties with the savings and 
loan crisis. We don’t give enough credit to 
the fact that people have been able to get 
credit when they needed it for venture cap- 
ital enterprises, continue to invest, and build 
the new economy. And those of us who want 
to see it spread believe there ought to be 
more venture capital into places and to the 
people who haven't had access to it. 

But our markets work better than most 
other countries do for entrepreneurs. That's 
why you have so many people just a couple 
of years older than most of the undergradu- 
ates here who are worth a couple hundred 
million dollars with their .com companies. It 
makes all of us who are older think we were 
in the wrong line of work for a long time. 
But an idea is not worth anything unless it 
can be translated in business into an enter- 
prise, and that requires capital. 

And finally, I think you have to give a lot 
of credit to the businesses that restructured 
in the tough years of the eighties and to the 
American workers who put a higher pre- 
mium on their own education and training 
than ever before and who have been very 
sophisticated in this economy, asking for pay 
increases more in line with the increase in 
earnings of their companies than ever before. 

One of the things people used to tell me, 
when I was an undergraduate in college, was 
that economic expansions were broken be- 
cause working people saw the 


and we contin- 


economy 


growing and they wanted their share of it 
and they would always ask for more than a 
growing economy would warrant and that 
would build inflation into the economy. You 
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haven't seen that here. And it’s a tribute to 
the people who work in America who under- 
stand the connection between economic 
growth of their firms and growth in their own 
paycheck and earning. 

So there’s plenty of credit to go around. 
President Kennedy once said, victory has a 
thousand fathers; only defeat is an orphi in. 
And I do think it’s important to recognize 
there are many factors in this recovery. But 
I think they would not have happened; we 
would not have had it in the first place, had 
it not been for a responsible fiscal policy. And 
it clearly would not have on as long 
as it has and the way it has without the infor- 
mation technology revolution. 

So the next question is: Can we keep it 
going, and if so, how? And can we spread 
the benefits to people places that have 
been left behind? I would suggest the fol- 
lowing things. The first is, you can’t forget 
what got us here. We have to maintain our 
fiscal discipline. When I put out my last 
budget, it was interesting. I figured I got it 
about right because I was attacked from the 
left for practicing Coolidge economics, be- 
cause I want the country to pay its debt 
down; and I was attacked from the right for 
investing too much money in education, 
health care and the environment, and science 
and research. So I said, “I must be doing 
this about right.” [Laughter] 

But let me take the fiscal discipline argu- 
ment. One of the ways we've continued to 
grow is to make capital available to the pri- 
vate sector. There’s a lot of debt out there 
now, business debt and personal debt. It 
doesn’t look damaging today because the 
debt-to-wealth ratio is still very good, be- 
cause so much wealth has been generated 
in this economy. But we have to maintain 
confidence, and we have keep interest 
rates down, which means we have to keep 
paying this debt down. 

We could, in effect, pay off all the publicly 
held debt that the Government has over the 
next 13 years. That would make America 
debt free for the first time since Andrew 
Jackson was President. That’s even before I 
was around—1835. Now, I would argue that 
in a global economy that’s a good deal. Why? 
That means that your childre n will have a 
structure of interest rates lower than what 


gone 
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would otherwise be the case. And unless you 
believe that the process of globalization is 
somehow reversible and the global capital 
markets will somehow cease to exist, that has 
got to be good policy. So that, I think, is the 
first thing we have to do. 

The second thing we have to do is to con- 
tinue to invest in our people. We have to 
continue to improve the productivity and 
availability of American people. There are 
still lots of people in this country that are 
unemployed or underemployed. We have to 
take all the people that are on public assist- 
ance of some kind or another, make sure they 
all have education and training, and then ac- 
cess to jobs. 

I just announced an initiative yesterday 
rooted in the fact that two-thirds of the new 
jobs are being created in the suburbs and 
three-quarters of the people who want jobs 
are in inner cities or rural areas, not suburbs. 
And the Government that gives them assist- 
ance also has put all kinds of barriers in the 
way of these people having cars or social serv- 
ice or faith-based institutions buying vans 
and getting them from where they live to 
where the jobs are. But this is very important. 

We've got to continue to invest in edu- 
cation and training. The increases in the Pell 
grants we've had so far, and the work-study 
program and the AmeriCorps program and 
the HOPE scholarship, which is a $1,500 tax 
cut a year for most people for almost all of 
college, has in effect made 2 years of commu- 
nity college available to eve ry American. We 
now have a proposal before Congress to 
make up to $10,000 of college tuition deduct- 
ible for all Americans, at a 28 percent rate 
for people in the 28 percent income tax 
bracket or the 15 percent income tax bracket. 
And if we did that, we would in effect make 
4 years of college available at some 4-year 
institution to all Americans. I think it’s an 
important thing to do. 

I urge all of you who will be undergradu- 
ates or graduate students here after the cen- 
sus is completed, whatever your field of 
study, to get a copy of the census and the 
analysis of it, because one of—the census 
data, whether you're into statistics or not, 
paints a picture of America unlike anything 
else. And it will document to you, in stunning 
terms, the premium of education, even more 
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than you instinctively know. This is a pro- 
foundly important issue if you want Amer- 
ica’s economy to grow over the long run. 

The third thing we have to do is to con- 
tinue to push for open markets and free 
trade. That’s why I strongly support bringing 
China into the World Trade Organization. 
It’s the biggest market in the world. Only 
about 5 percent of it is open to us now. We 
make no new concessions in our markets to 
get massive access to Chinese markets, in re- 
turn for putting them into the World Trade 
Organization. It is economically a good deal. 
It is also very much in the national interest. 

If you—those of you who are young have 
no memory of the fact that your country 
fought three wars in Asia in the 20th century, 
because of turmoil and instability. And China 
still does things that we don’t agree with. But 
everything I've ever learned, not only as 
President but about human nature in my life, 
indicates that if we give them a chance to 
be a part of the global community and they 
have decided to take the risk of ente — 
and lack of control and cre ativity all « 
which runs counter to a top-down, cae 
controlled society—that we 
them a chance to make it. 

We can’t control what China does. And I’m 
not going to stand here and tell you that 
they're going to turn out as we would hope. 
But I'll tell you this: We can control what 
we do. And if we do this, 20 years from now 
we'll look back and wonder why we ever even 
debated it. And if we don’t, 20 years from 
now we'll still be kicking ourselves in the seat 
of the pants for turning away from an enor- 
mous opportunity to give our children a safer 
world. That’s what I believe. 

I also think it is very important to recog- 
nize that in order to keep this economy 
going, we have to find more and more new 
customers. I’m going to the Indian subconti- 
nent in a few days. I'm trying to get Congress 
to pass a new bill to open trade opportunities 
with Africa, with the Caribbean Basin, to do 





ought to give 


more with our neighbors in Latin America. 
Last year, Congress agreed to begin with me 
a historic effort for the United States to do 
its part to relieve the debt of the poorest na- 
tions in the world. A lot of the poorest coun- 
tries in the world can’t be our trading part- 
can't grow, 


ners, can’t stabilize, because 
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they're spending money they ought to be 
spending on education and health care and 
economic deve lopment pay aying interest on 
debt. And they'll never catch up. We're never 
going to get paid off anyway. And if we can 
get a commitment for that money to be rein- 
vested in the economy and the education and 
the health care of the kids, we ought to have 
a massive effort to relieve debt of countries 
that are well-governed and responsible. 

The next thing we have to do is to continue 
to open markets here in America. If you 
heard the State of the Union Address for the 
last 2 years, you probably have heard all this 
before. But if I look for ways to continue 
to grow America’s economy without inflation, 
I look to the areas of high unemployment. 
If you can create new businesses, new busi- 
ness owners, and new employees who are 
also consumers, within our borders, that will 
grow the economy without inflation. It will 
also fulfill our moral responsibility to give 
everybody a shot at the American dream. 

I mentioned to you that the Pine Ridge 
Indian Reservation has an unemployment 
rate of about 70 percent. But there are plenty 
of inner-city neighborhoods, including some 
in this city, and many rural areas that have 
unemployment rates that are still 2 times or 
more the national average. And yet I believe 
intelligence is pretty equally distributed 
throughout this whole world. 

I bet a lot of the students here have bought 
and sold things on eBay. You ever use eBay? 
Everybody that ever used eBay, raise your 
hand. Some of the young executives at eBay, 
I've become acquainted with them. And one 
of the things I learned is that 20,000 Ameri- 
cans now make a living on eBay, not working 
for eBay, not a for the company, make 
a living on eBay, buying and selling. And that 
many of them used to be on welfare. No car, 
no way to get to a job; get hooked up to 
a computer; find eBay; go around the neigh- 
borhood; find people you can do business 
with. And poof! You've made a business. 

Now, there is a real opportunity here. And 
I think we ought to—my basic theory is this: 
We ought to give the same tax incentives to 
Americans to invest in poor areas in America 
we give them to invest in poor areas of Latin 
America or Africa or Asia. I think it’s very 
important. And it’s a real opportunity. 
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We've had great success in our enterprize 
zones, one of which is here, with our commu- 
nity development financial banks, which 
make loans to people who couldn't get them 
otherwise, one of which is in Philadelphia, 
with vigorous enforcement of the Commu- 
nity Reinvestment Act, which has been on 
the books for 22 years but over 95 percent 
of all the investments have occurred in the 
last 7 years, because it’s good business to in- 
vest in honest people with skills and ideas 
and markets, who are in places that are un- 
derserved. And it will help the rest of us to 
keep this economy going. 

Final thing I'd like to say is, we've got to 
continue to deal with the full implications 
of this revolution that we’re in—one, to stay 
on the far frontiers of science and technology 
in every way. Sooner or later, even the most 
hardheaded re jectionist will have to acknowl- 
edge that the problem of climate change is 
real and that we had better find a way to 
grow our economy and improve our environ- 
ment at the same time, including reducing 
the amount of greenhouse gases we put into 
the atmosphere. When we do that, we will 
realize that there is a $1 trillion potential 
market out there that will do wonders for 
the American economy if we are out there 
with the products and services necessary to 
save the planet. 

The same thing will be true with all the 
incredible discoveries that will be made in 
biology in this century. So we—that’s why 
I recommended a $3 billion increase in our 
21st century research fund and why I hope 
and pray and believe that there will be a bi- 
partisan support for it in Congress. 

And the last point I want to make in this 
regard is that we have to close the so-called 
digital divide. When I mentioned to you that 
I bought those Christmas gifts from the In- 
dian reservation through E-commerce, that’s 
closing the digital divide. 1 mentioned to you 
that we're trying to hook up every classroom 
and library; that’s closing the digital divide. 


We're going to try to train huge numbers of 


new teachers in all the schools in our country 
so their kids don’t know more about the 
Internet than they do; that’s closing the dig- 
ital divide. We're going to establish 1,000 
community centers so adults can have access 
to the Intemet who don’t have it now; that’s 


closing the digital divide. We’re doing to take 
a whole tour on that this spring. 

But I believe that not only within the 
United States but beyond it, we could skip 
years and years it would otherwise take to 
bring poor areas up to standards and edu- 
cational opportunities and economic oppor- 
tunities if we maximize the use of technology. 
And again, | think it’s a great economic op- 
portunity. But it won't happe n by accident. 
We'll have to make a deliberate decision to 
do it. 

So these are the things that I think we have 
to do. We've got to stay the course on fiscal 
discipline. We've got to stay the course on 
expanding trade. We've got to bring eco- 
nomic opportunities to people and places 
that haven’t had them here in the United 
States. We've got to continue to lead to the 
far frontiers of science and_ technology. 
We've got to close the digital divide. 

One last point I would like to make, that 
I readily concede grows out of my political 
philosophy. Life is about more than econom- 
ics, and societies do well economically when 
they are strong generally. That means I be- 
lieve that when we passed the family and 
medical leave law, which has allowed 20 mil- 
lion people the ability to take time off from 
work for a newborn baby or a sick parent 
without losing their jobs, I think we strength- 
ened the American economy. When we 
raised the minimum wage, I think we 
strengthened the American economy. 

And we have to continue to look for ways 
to balance work and family, because most 
people will tell you that the biggest challenge 
a lot of Americans face, now that most people 
have a job, is figuring out how to be good 
parents and successful in the workplace. And 
this is a challenge faced increasingly not just 
by people with low incomes but by people 
who are in middle and upper middle income 
positions. This is important. 

We have to face the challenge of the aging 
of America. Now that we're not spending this 
surplus that’s being accumulated by your So- 
cial Security taxes, I think we ought to take 
the interest savings and put it in the Social 
Security Trust Fund. And if we do it right 
now, we can run that Trust Fund out to 2050, 
which means, when all the baby boomers get 
in retirement years and when we double the 
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number of people over 65 in the next 30 
years, that those of you who are having your 
children then will not have to Worry about 
whether you can send your kids to college 
because you've got to pay for all of us. It’s 
a great social question, but it will have a pro- 
found impact on the economy. 

So I ask all of you who are—particularly 
you young pe -ople -—don’t ever forge >t that 
the ‘re are what the economists used to call 
that will affect the health of 
And the strength and cohe- 
sion of our society, the sense of fairness and 
justice and energy with which people get up 
and go to work day, which are 
unmeasurable, will have a profound impact 
on the health and welfare of our American 
society 

I think we have to keep working to elimi- 
nate hate crimes and the feelings of discrimi- 
nation we have against people just because 
they're of a certain race or of a certain reli- 
gion or because they're gay, because I think 
all that is not only bad, it has an impact on 
our ability to work together, to be productive, 
to make the most of our own lives. And I 
hope you will never forget that. 

I worked as hard as I guess any President 
ever has to fulfill our campaign commitment, 
which in 1992 in James Carville’s eloquent 
words were, “It’s the economy, stupid,” and 
I believe that, but I never believed it was 
just about money. And I never believed it 
was just about jobs. 

One of the most exciting things to me is 
that so many of these young people I see 
making huge sums of money in an economy 
of ideas are leaving all their money in their 
firms and still living on fairly modest wages, 
and they're a lot more worried about what 
they're going to spend their money on that’s 
good rather then what they're going to buy 
with their wealth. 

So the purpose of all this, never forget, 
is to build the more perfect Union of our 
Founders’ dreams. That’s the purpose of it. 
It’s to give people control over and direction 
over their lives and the ability to raise their 
children and to follow their imagination. And 
no generation of Americans has ever had this 
chance to the extent that all of us do. 

So I hope that all of you will think about 
these things and ask yourself these questions: 
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your economy. 
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get here? How are we 
to keep it going? How are we going to give 
these opportunities to people in places that 
have been left behind? And what else do we 
have to do to be a better place, so we'll all 
be free to live up to the fullest of our God- 
given abilities? 
Thank you very much. 


How did we going 


NotE: The President spoke at 3:55 p.m. in Irvine 
Auditorium. In his remarks, he referred to Dr. 
Judith Rodin, president, University of Pennsyl- 
vania; Mayor pe Street and former Mayor 
Edward Rendell of Philade ‘Iphia; and Michael 
Granoff, founder ba chief executive officer, Po- 
mona Capital, who established the annual Granoff 
Forum lecture series. A portion of these remarks 
verified 


could not be because the 


incomplete 


tape was 


Statement on Strengthening Police 
and Judicial Institutions in Countries 
Where Peacekeeping Forces Are 
Deployed 

February 24, 2000 


I have just signed a Presidential Decision 
Directive (PDD) that will improve America’s 
ability to strengthen police and judicial insti- 
tutions in countries where peacekeeping 
forces are deployed. The PDD directs the 
Departments of State, Defense, and Justice 
to undertake a series of critical enhance- 
ments in the areas of police-military coordi- 
nation as well as in police, penal, and judicial 
training and development. 

In peacekeeping missions from the Bal- 
kans to East Timor, establishing basic law 
and order has been among the most impor- 
tant—and formidable—challenges. Devel- 
oping effective local police forces, estab- 
lishing credible court and penal systems, and 
reforming legal codes can make the crucial 
difference between building a just future and 
lapsing back into conflict. 

When fully implemented, this PDD will 
help overcome major obstacles that currently 
confront international peacekeeping oper- 
ations. By enhancing cooperation between 
police and military peacekeepers, we will 
better ensure public security during these 
operations. By more effectively training and 
fielding international police monitors, we will 
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better ensure that local police fairly and ef- 
fectively prevent the breakdown of law and 
order in post-conflict societies. And by im- 
proving our ability to provide assistance to 
local judicial and penal institutions, we will 
better ensure accountability as well as con- 
fidence among local populations often trau- 
matized by the conflicts they have endured. 

We must do everything possible to im- 
prove our ability to help countries in transi- 
tion to get the job done and to encourage 
other governments and the United Nations 
to be deeply engaged in these efforts. 


Memorandum on the United States 
Contribution to the Korean 
Peninsula Energy Development 
Organization 

February 24, 2000 


Presidential Determination No. 2000-15 


Memorandum for the Secretary of State 


Subject: U.S. Contribution to the Korean 
Peninsula Energy Development 
Organization (KEDO): Certification and 
Waiver Under the Heading 
“Nonproliferation, Anti-Terrorism, 
Demining and Related Programs” in Title II 
of the Foreign Operations, Export Financing, 
and Related Programs Appropriations Act, 
2000, as enacted in Public Law 106-113 


Pursuant to section 576(b) of the Foreign 
Operations, Export Financing, and Related 
Programs Appropriations Act, 2000 (the Act), 
as enacted in the Omnibus Consolidated Ap- 
propriations Act, 2000 (Public Law 106-113), 
I hereby certify that: 

) the parties to the Agreed Framework 
have taken and continue to take de- 
monstrable steps to implement the 
Joint Declaration on 
Denuclearization of the Korean Pe- 
ninsula in which the 
North Korea has committed not to 
test, manufacture, produce, receive, 
possess, store, deploy, or use nuclear 
weapons, and not to possess nuclear 
reprocessing or uranium enrichment 
facilities; 


Government of 


(2) the parties to the Agreed Framework 
have taken and continue to take de- 
monstrable steps to pursue the 
North-South dialogue; and 

(3) North Korea is complying with all 
provisions of the Agreed Framework. 

Pursuant to the authority vested in me by 
section 576(d) of the Act, I hereby determine 
that it is vital to the national security interests 
of the United States to furnish up to $15 mil- 
lion in funds made available under the head- 
ing “Nonproliferation, Anti-Terrorism, 
Demining, and Related Programs” of the 
Act, for assistance for KEDO, and therefore 
I hereby waive the requirement in section 
576(b) to certify that: 

(4) North Korea has not diverted assist- 
ance provided by the United States 
for purposes for which it was not in- 
tended; and 
North Korea is not seeking to develop 
or acquire the capability to enrich 
uranium, or any additional capability 
to reprocess spent nuclear fuel. 

You are hereby authorized and directed to 
report this certification and waiver to the 
Congress and to arrange for its publication 
in the Federal Register. 


William J. Clinton 


u 


Remarks at a Democratic National 
Committee Dinner in New York City 
February 24, 2000 


If I had any sense, I would quit while I'm 
ahead. [Laughter] Next time we have an ar- 
gument, Shelby, I’m going to play that back 
to you. We tape everything. (Laughter) 
Thank you, Shelby. Thank you, Leo. Thank 
you, all of you, ladies and gentlemen, for 
being here tonight and for your support at 
I think ave ry critical time. 

I would like to make just a few brief re- 
marks, and I'd like to begin by thanking all 
of you for the contributions that you have 
made to America’s prosperity. | have had oc- 

casion over the last couple of months, be- 
cause we were coming up to February, and 
if the economy kept growing, then we knew 
it would be the longest economic expansion 
in our history, and the first time we ever had 
an economic expansion remotely this long 
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without a war somewhere in there chugging 
up things. And so—and I knew I would be 
doing interviews and members of the press 
would be asking me, “Well, what caused all 
this?” 

And I thank you for what you said, but 
if I could go back, my whole theory was, in 
1991 and 1992, when I was running for Presi- 
dent on the economic issues, is that there 
was this enormous, pent-up capacity in the 
American economy, a whole culture of 
entrepreneurism, of dramatic restructuring 
of traditional industries which had gone on 
in the 1980's in response to all the competi- 
tion we had—by then already, 20 really, al- 
most a 40-year history, but certainly a 20- 
year history that went through my Repub- 
lican predecessors as well of having at least 
the Presidents always support open markets 
and expanded trade, which I think is a very 
important part of this whole strategy, and I 
think we should be doing more of it. And 
I'll say more about that in a minute. 

But I had a feeling that there was some- 
thing structurally amiss that kept holding us 
dawn. We go into these recessions and then 
we get out, but we had anemic recoveries. 
We were in the midst of a statistical recovery 
that was generating no jobs. Unemployment 
was still going up, and I felt strongly that 
it was the product of two things. Number 
one, we didn’t get rid of the structural deficit 
that was created in 1981, when we were in 
a recession. And you could make a compel- 
ling argument that we needed to do what 
governments had been doing since the Great 
Depression, either cut taxes or increase pub- 
lic investment or both, to get us out of the 
recession. 

But always before, after a period when the 
economy started to grow again, we got rid 
of it, and instead—I think because we were 
in the grip of an ideology that said Govern- 
ment is always the problem, it will mess up 
a two-car parade, you should never, ever do 
anything that increases revenues or does any- 
thing about this deficit—we built in these 
huge interest rates and serious, serious im- 
balances in our economy. 

The second thing that I thought was hold- 
ing us back is there was no real coherent 
theory about what kind of economy we were 
trying to create, what our role ought to be, 
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and what your role was bound to be. And 
so we set about trying to change that. And 
I think that we ought to say hee that—I felt 
confident that if we could get the deficit cut 
in half and then get rid of it, that we would 
lower the structure of interest rates in a way 
that would put more money into the hands 
of ordinary American consumers and make 
capital more available at more affordable 
rates to investors and to entrepreneurs. 

No one predicted that the recovery would 
go on as long and be as strong as it has be- 
cause no one had an economic model to 
measure the impact of technology on produc- 
tivity. And one of the things I always say is 
you ‘have to give the Federal Reserve a lot 
of credit for this because if Alan Greenspan 
had followed all the textbook economic mod- 
els, he could have killed this recovery, be- 
cause everybody would have said, “Well, 
after 2 years or 3 years or 4 years or 5 years, 
some point along the way, you've got to shut 
this down, because every time this has ever 
happened before, inflation has been raging.” 
had he was willing to look at the evidence, 
not the theory, and not get in your way. 

And what I tried to do was two things. 
I've always believed that the primary role of 
Government in the globalized information 
society in which we live is to establish the 
conditions and give people the tools nec- 
essary to make the most of their own enter- 
prise and their own talent and to invest in 
those things that otherwise would not be in- 
vested in, without which we cannot be the 
society we ought to be. That’s basically what 
I think the role of Government is. 

But the first thing we had to do is get rid 
of the deficit. And you heard Shelby say 
that—pointed out that Al Gore passed the 
tie-breaking vote. One of his great lines is, 
“Whenever I vote, we win.” [Laughter] And 
I must say, I didn’t have any gray hair when 
I became President. He’s cast too many votes 
to suit me. There are all these close votes, 
you know. [Laughter] But it’s true, whenever 
he votes we win. 

So—and when we announced the eco- 
nomic program, just when we announced 
it—when Lloyd Bentsen announced it in De- 
cember of ’92, the bond market went up; the 
interest rates dropped; and the rest is history. 
And the deficit reduction package turned out 
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to have greater savings than we thought be- 
cause there was more economic growth than 
we thought being triggered out of it. 

Then in '97, we had a bipartisan Balanced 
Budget Act that carried big majorities of both 
parties and both Houses. And I thought we 
had established the first bipartisan economic 
policy, or at least fiscal policy, in 16 years. 
And then the Congress passed the tax cut 
I felt strongly was too big, given the obliga- 
tions out there on Social Security and Medi- 
care and other things. And I vetoed it. And 
now, just listening to the debate, we might 
be about to get back to a bipartisan fiscal 
policy. But I think that is ve ry important. 

The other thing we tried to do, the second 
thing I think is shen very important—I be- 
lieved that it was very, very important that 
we do other things, the financial moderniza- 
tion bill, a continne -d aggressive trade policy. 
We've had over 270 trade agreements. I hope 
all of you will support my attempt to bring 
China into the World Trade Organization by 
giving them permanent normal trading sta- 
tus. I think it’s very important, not just for 
economic reasons but for economic reasons 
among others. And it’s a 100 percent eco- 
nomic winner for us because we make no 
concessions except to let them come in, and 
they open their markets to us. I also think 
it would be very good for the cause of free- 
dom and human rights in China. 

Then I thought ‘the Telecom Act was very 
important. And I know a lot of you do. But 
we had these big, big fights, some of which 
were public, some of’ which weren't so pub- 
lic, because we were trying so hard to get 
it right. And it seems to me that, other things 
being equal, we ought to always opt for com- 
petition. We ought to always opt for—we’ve 
got an idea-based economy here. 

One factor that never gets enough credit, 
by the way, I think in America’s recovery is 
the sophistication of our capital market. Just 
like the failure of the S&L crisis and doing 
deregulation in the wrong way helped to hurt 
us badly in the eighties, I think the sophis- 
tication of capital markets in America today 
has played a major role in this long-term re- 
covery. The ability of people who have g good 
ideas to get capital and the kinds of judg- 
ments that have been made have, on the 
whole, served this country very, very well. 
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So the Telecom Act I think had a big role 
in this. 

I think the fact that we have continued 
to aggressively invest in research, in science 
and in technology, in biomedical science, but 
in other science as well, is going to have a 
big, long-term impact. And I believe over the 
long run the fact that we’ve doubled invest- 
ment in education and training generally and 
dramatically increased the college-going rate 
will help a lot of companies to sustain their 
growth and their prosperity. 

So I feel good about where we are. And 
I guess what I would ask all of you to think 
about is—and what I hope the subject of this 
election will be, because I'll be a citizen by- 
stander, not a candidate—is, now what? You 
know, 7 years ago we had high unemploy- 
ment, low growth; we quadrupled the debt; 
social problems were getting worse; and we 
had total political gridlock. The country is 
sort of turned around now. And almost every 
social indicator is better. We have the lowest 
welfare rolls in 30 years, the lowest poverty 
rates in 20 years, the lowest female unem- 
ployment in 40 years, the lowest poverty rate 
among single-parent households—poverty 

rate—in 46 years. There are more people in 
poverty there because there are so many 
more single-parent households. 

We have a very robust movement. And the 
real question ought to be, what are we Soing 
to do with this moment of prosperity? And 
I talked about that in length, as Ed Rendell 
said, I almost put him to sleep at the State 
of the Union. [Laughter] But I would just 
like to reiterate. It seems to me that these 
are the questions we have to ask. And my 
answer is, number one, we've got to try to 
keep this economy going, and when a down- 
turn comes, we've got to do our best to make 
sure it’s minimal in duration and depth, 
whenever that is. I think continuing to pay 
down the debt is very important. And there 
is some difference of opinion about that. But 
let me say why. 

We financed—you can’t expand the econ- 
omy this quick without people borrowing 
money and going into debt. People have to 
borrow money to start most businesses. And 
of course, there’s been a lot of consumer 
debt, too, but basically, you’ve got all a 
business borrowing. I think it’s served 1 
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well. But the net debt of the country can 
be much less if we're continuing to save by 
paying the Government debt down, and | 
think we ought to keep going. | know a lot 


of people in the bond market disagree with 


this, but I think we ought to have a goal of 


making America debt-free over the next 13 
years because it will lower the interest rate 
structure over the long run. And I think it’s 
good social policy. 

You know, the average person—I had an 
economic analysis given to me the other day 


that said the average person, because of 


lower interest rates over the last 7 years, was 
saving $2,000 a year on home mortgage pay- 
ments, and $200 a year on car payments and 
college loan payments. So | think it’s good 
social policy, and I know it’s good economic 
policy. It maintains confidence, and it frees 
up capital, and it keeps the economy in great- 
er balance. So I think that’s the first thing. 

The second thing I think we have to do 
is to try to do more to bring prosperity to 
people in places where it hasn't reached yet. 
I think that—one of you said to me tonight 
that you approved of our attempts to close 
the digital divide, but it shouldn’t be seen 
as social policy. It ought to be seen as part 
of our long-term economic strategy to in- 
crease economic growth. 

If you think about how the American econ- 
omy can grow, we have to find more busi- 
nesses and more consumers, more employ- 
ees, and more purchasers. We do that by ex- 
panding trade. We also do that by expanding 
opportunities to the people in places in this 
country and haven't yet been a part of it. 


Some of them are in inner cities; some of 


them are in small rural areas; some of them 
are on Indian reservations. 

I bought Christmas gifts over the Internet 
this year to try to show that I’m not as hob- 
bled as Al Gore says I am—{laughter|—but 
also to make a point about this. I bought two 
Christmas gifts from the Lakota craftsmen 
on the Pine Ridge Indian Reservation in 
South Dakota, where the unemployment rate 
is still 70 percent—seven-zero. Now, these 
people do not want to leave the land of their 
ancestors, and they should not have to do 
so to make a decent life. But they are way 
away from any kind of big market. It’s not 
easy to get there. If you go visit, it’s probably 
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because you wanted to go out and see Mt. 
Rushmore or the Crazy Horse Monument. 
But the Internet gives them a chance to build 
an economy without moving. 

It's for the same reason I’m trying to make 
it easier for poor people to own cars without 
losing their food stamps, because two-thirds 
of the new jobs are in suburbs and three- 
quarters of the people who need work are 
in rural areas and inner cities. Somehow 
they've got to get where the jobs are, even 
if they're willing to go back to community 
college and train. 

I did an event this week at the White 
House with a young 24-year-old man who 
lives in a small town near Buffalo, New York, 
who is going back to community college, 
learning how to repair computers. He’s a sin- 
gle father with two kids. And under the old 
rules, if he’d gotten a car, he wouldn’t have 
been able to keep his food stamps for his 
kids. This kid is out there doing everything 
he’s supposed to do. And there’s millions of 
people like that. We're here having a great 
dinner tonight; there are a lot of people out 
there who have to think about it before they 
take their kids to McDonald's 

So I think that there is so much we can 
do. One of our proposals in this budget is 
to give people the same incentives to invest 
in poor areas in America we give them to 
invest in Latin America or Asia or Africa, 
which I support, but I think we shouid have 
the same incentives here. 

And I want to try to do more to set up 
a thousand community computer centers 
around the country in areas that wouldn't 
have them otherwise, so that not just kids 
in the schools with Internet hookups but 
adults can come in and become conversant 
and figure out how to do it. 

I was out in northern California the other 
day with some young executives at eBay, and 
they told me over 20,000 people are now 
making a living off eBay, not working for 
eBay, making a living buying and selling. And 
they said they've done some profiles of these 
people, and a substantial number of them 
used to be on welfare. And if you believe 
that intelligence is more or less equally dis- 
tributed and so is good and bad luck, there’s 
a lot of other people that could be doing that 
if we could figure out ways to hook them 
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into the future. So I think that’s 
important. 

I think we ought to make access to college 
universal, which is why I want to make col- 
lege tuition tax-deductible. I think we ought 
to do more to help people balance work and 
family, which is why I want to expand the 
reach of the family leave law. I was told that 
if I passed the family leave law and signed 
it, it would hurt the American economy. But 
it’s hard to prove. We've had 20 million peo- 
ple take some time off from work when a 
baby was born or a parent was sick, and we've 
got 21 million new jobs. So I think the evi- 
dence is—I believe most of you work in 
places where you think, if the people who 
work with you aren’t worried sick about their 
children while they're at work, they're more 
productive, and they do better. 

I believe we ought to do more to be a 
better partner around the world, not just with 
the China-WTO but with the Africa and the 
Caribbean trade initiatives I put up there, 
with the debt relief to poor countries that 
could be doing more trade with us. 

And these are the kinds of things that I 
want you to think about. I won’t go through 
the whole litany of issues, but a lot of you 
know a lot about this economy. A lot of you 
have been a big part of it, and you live in 
a dynamic es The thing that I want most 
for my country now is for this to be a dynamic 
decisionmaking process in this election. The 
worst thing we could do is to think—and | 
appreciate what Ed said about who people 
said they supported my policy, but if some- 
one were running for President and said, 
“Vote for me. I'll do exactly what Bill Clinton 
did,” I would vote against that person, be- 
cause I think we should stay with the direc- 
tion of the policy, but we have to keep chang- 
ing. We have to keep seeking new frontiers. 
We have to keep moving. 

And Government is no different from your 
enterprise. Whatever you do, it is no dif- 
ferent. We still have—we’re still bedeviled 
by some old problems. You know, all these 
hate crimes you see that are so upsetting, 
where somebody gets killed or shot just be- 
cause of their religion or because they're gay 
or because of their race, that shows you that 
in this most modern of worlds, we're still sub- 
ject to very primitive emotions, even in this 


ve ry 
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country, that we still have our more minor 
version of the conflicts that have engulfed 
the Balkans, that bedevil the Middle East, 
that torment India and Pakistan over 
Kashmir. 

So these are the things I want you to think 
about, because I’m convinced that we have 
a chance that maybe has never existed in my 
lifetime, to work together as a country to 
build the future of our dreams for our chil- 
dren and be a truly good citizen in the world 
and to benefit from it. And I think we'll make 
more money doing the right thing. And that’s 
what I want for my country. 

Now, a lot of you are younger than I am, 
but a lot of you are about my age, and I want 
to tell you, when I was studying this whole 
deal about this expansion, I noted that the 
longest expansion in American history before 
this was between 1961 and 1969. And I'll just 
close with this thought. I graduated from 
high school in 1964. President Kennedy was 
assassinated in 1963. Some people write 
about the history of the last 30 years and 
American cynicism and all that business, and 
they say it all started then. That’s not true. 

I was there. Americans were not cynical 
after John Kennedy was murdered. They 
were heartbroken but not cynical. And they 
united behind Lyndon Johnson. He won an 
enormous election mandate. We were pass- 
ing civil rights legislation. And most people 
believed in 1964, when I graduated from 
high school, that we could keep low unem- 
ployment, high growth, low inflation going 
indefinitely. They thought we could actually 
bring opportunity to people in poor areas; 
there were differences about how to do it. 
And they thought we would solve the civil 
rights challenges of America through the 
Congress, through the courts, in a lawful way. 
And they thought we would successfully pur- 
sue the cold war until eventually we pre- 
vailed. That’s what we thought. In other 
words, we were about as confident then as 
we are now. 

Two years later, we had riots erupting in 
our cities; the country was becoming divided 
over Vietnam; the economy began to be un- 
raveled over the conflict between guns and 
butter. Four years later, when I graduated 
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from college, it was 2 days after Robert Ken- 
nedy was killed, 2 months after Martin Lu- 
ther King was killed, 9 weeks after Lyndon 
Johnson said he wouldn't run for President 
again. The country was totally divided over 
the war in Vietnam. And we elected a Presi- 
dent of, I think, immense ability, but on a 
campaign of division. He said he represented 
the Silent Majority, which meant I guess the 
rest of us were in the loud minority. [Laugh- 
ter) And it was us against them. And we've 
been playing us-against-them politics ever 
since. 

I have done my best to bring an end to 
that—I'’m sure you would admit, with decid- 
edly mixed results. But I have done my best 
to bring an end to that, because I’m old 
enough to know that today’s confidence can 
get away in a hurry. 

And I say this to you not as a President 
but as a person, as an American. I have wait- 
ed now for 35 years for my country to have 
the chance I thought we had 35 years ago. 
And I don’t want us to squander it. If some- 
body asks you why you came here tonight, 
give them that for an answer. And think 
shout in your own mind and heart what you 
think we have to do to make the most of 
this. We've been given a second chance, 
those of you who are my age or older, and 
we need to make the most of it. 

Thank you very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 9:15 p.m. at the 
Restaurant Daniel. In his remarks, he referred to 
Shelby Bryan, event host. A tape was not available 
for verification of the content of these remarks. 


Remarks at a Democratic National 
Committee Dinner in New York City 
February 24, 2000 


Thank you very much. Thank you very 
much, Doug. I want to thank you and Tracie 
for hosting us, and all the rest of you, thank 
you so much for coming tonight. i thank my 
good friend Mayor Rendell for agreeing to 
become the chair of the Democratic Party, 
a little part-time job that he can do on the 
side. [Laughter] Thank you, Carl McCall, for 
being here. And thank you, Carolyn Maloney, 
for being here and for always being there 
for me and for our country in Washington. 
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I would, just following up on what Doug 
said, I want to say to all of you who have 
made such immense contributions to the 
economic prosperity and to the quality of life 
our country has enjoyed over the last few 
years—I want to express my gratitude to you. 
For me, it’s been a great privilege to serve. 
As I've told all the young people who work 
for us, even the bad days are good days if 
you have a chance to do something good for 
our country, and a lot of the static should 
be looked at as part of the cost of doing busi- 
ness in the modern environment in which 
we all labor. 

But it’s been a wonderful thing to see our 
country grow and prosper and deal with a 
lot of our non-economic challenges over the 
last few years. And I would just like to ask 
you briefly to think about how you would an- 
swer the question tomorrow if someone 
asked you why you came here tonight and 
spent all that money to hear Bill Clinton give 
a speech, since you ‘could have heard a much 
longer one at the State of the Union for free 
on television. [Laughter] And you need to 
have an answer for that, for yourselves, and 
because this is a long year, there will be a 
big election and there will be many ups and 
downs and twists and turns in the road, not 
only the Presidential elections but in the con- 
gressional elections, the Senate elections, 
and others, one of which I have a particular 
interest in here. [Laughter] 

The central question before our country 
today is, what are we going to make of these 
unprecedented good times—of the longest 
peacetime expansion, the longest expansion 
in our history, including wartime, now, the 
longest economic expansion ever, of a 20- 
year low in poverty and a 30-year low in wel- 
fare rolls and a 40-year low in female unem- 
ployment, and a 40-year low now, Doug, in 
the size of the Federal Government. What 
are we going to do now? 

It seems apparent to me that one of the 
ways we got to where we are is that the Gov- 
ernment has followed policies that created 
the conditions and gave people the tools and 
removed the impediments so that the incred- 
ible, creative enterprise of America could 
flourish. And we did it by understanding that 
we live in a very, very dynamic time, fueled 
principally by globalization and the explosion 
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of technology, particularly information tech- 
nology, but also in the biomedical area, in 
material science, and whole array of other 
areas. That seems to me to make the argu- 
ment that what we need is to change, to keep 
changing, to be very dynamic, but to do it 
consistent with the principles and the direc- 
tion that we followed for the last 7 years. 

I say all the time and it normally gets a 
laugh that if someone were running for Presi- 
dent this year and said, “Vote for me. I'll 
do just what Bill Clinton did,” I would vote 
against that person because we're not stand- 
ing still; we're moving. But I think, just to 
pick up on some of the things you said, 
among the questions I think that should be 
asked and answered, that I tried to answer 
in the State of the Union are: How are we 
going to keep this economic growth growing? 
And how are we going to spread it to people 
in places that haven’t been part of it? We 
have a moral obligation to do that, and it also 
will help to keep the economy growing. 

We've got some people here today who 
don’t live in parts of New York City that have 
flourished, who live in other parts of New 
York that haven't participated fully in the 
economic expansion. I think we ought to con- 
tinue to pay this debt down, to keep the 
economy going. And I think we ought to give 
special incentives and make special efforts to 
get people to invest in the areas that have 
been left behind. 

What are we going to do to give all of our 
kids a world-class education? What are we 
going to do to open the doors of college to 
all? I think we ought to, at a minimum, do 
what Senator Schumer and Hillary have sug- 
gested and give people a tax deduction for 
college tuition. We've got the college-going 
rate up 10 percent over the last 6 years. It 
needs to go up some more, and we need to 
make sure when people go, they stay. 

What are we going to do to help people 
balance work and family better? We saw 
Doug and Tracie’s beautiful daughter here 
tonight. I just signed cards for five kids over 
here, that said, “My Dad had dinner with 
the President,” and I affirmed that that, in 
fact, happened and signed my name. And | 
hope my penmanship will not be taken as 
a model for the children. [Laughter] But 
most of you who can afford to come here 
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tonight may not have to worry about that. 
But the truth is that most families in this 
country today have to work for a living, both 
parents or a single-parent household. And 
even if they make good incomes, they worry 
about where their children are when they're 
working, particularly if they're in pre-school 
years. Do they have adequate care? What 
happens if the parents can’t get off work to 
go to the parent-teacher conferences at 
school? What do they do if the children get 
sick? What do they ‘do if they have a sick 
parent? And we haven't done enough to help 
people balance work and family. 

What are we going to do to help to con- 
tinue to grow the economy and meet these 
big environmental challenges that are out 
there? The truth is, this is a gold mine if 
we'll look at it as an opportunity, not a prob- 
lem. There’s a $1 trillion global market for 
environmental technology to defeat global 
warming, if we embrace it instead of run 
away from it. 

What are we going to do to continue to 
be a force for peace and freedom and against 
terrorism and weapons of mass destruction 
around the world? And do we understand 
that our economic interest around the world 
and our national security interest are increas- 
ingly merging? 

I believe China, for example, should be 
taken into the WTO because it’s great eco- 
nomics for America in the short run, but I’m 
convinced it’s the only way to really assure 
a stable, peaceful Asia and a stable trans- 
formation within China over the long run. 

What are we going to do to maintain and 
improve the basic fabric of life here at home? 
I think it’s interesting, as I say continually, 
that in this most modern of ages, where we 
talk about the wonders of the Internet and 
bridging the digital divide, which is very im- 
portant, that we continue to be bedeviled by 
the oldest of human society’s problems, peo- 
ple who can’t get along with people who are 
different from them. We’re horrified when 
we read about the tribal wars in Africa, the 
continuing problems in the Middle East, the 
killing in the Balkans, and on and on and 
on. But in this country, in just the last couple 


years, we've had people killed because of 
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their race, their religion, or their sexual ori- 
entation. How are we going to get beyond 
that? 

I think part of it is passing legislation like 
the hate crimes legislation and the Employ- 
ment Nondiscrimination Act. Part of it is en- 
forcing the laws, but part of it is setting the 
right tone and showing a devotion to the dif- 
ferences among Americans and relying on 
our common values. 

You mentioned the court appointments. 
That could well be—I'll just mention two 
issues that I think are very important—about 
how you strike the balance between indi- 
vidual liberties and community responsibil- 
ities. The Democratic candidate for Presi- 
dent will support maintaining a woman's 
right to choose and will act accordingly. The 
Republican candidate for President, whoever 
it is, won't and will act accordingly, according 
to both political obligation and conscience. 

You know, it’s fashionable now, and it has 
been for several years, unfortunately—prob- 
ably two decades now—for people who run 
against one another basically to try to con- 
vince the voters that their op nents are bad 
people. I just don’t believe that. I think you 
here have a difference of conscience. But you 
should not be naive and expect that if some- 
one who differs with us and whose political 
allegiances are different gets elected, that 
they will abandon their conscience. And we 
shouldn’t ask them to. 

And the next President is going to appoint 
somewhere between two and four judges on 
the Supreme Court, and it will have a huge 
impact on America. And so the American 
people should think about that. 

On the other hand, there’s another big 
party difference that’s very important to me, 
where, in effect, we've changed sides, where 
they believe individual liberty means that 
they shouldn’t adopt even the most common- 
sense measures to keep guns away from chil- 
dren and criminals. And we believe our com- 
mon responsibility to one another means that 
we ought to close the gun show loophole in 
the Brady bill, means that we ought to do 
other things. For me and for the Vice Presi- 
dent and for Senator Bradley, we believe at 
least we ought to license handgun owners. 
That’s what we believe. We license cars and 
drivers. Somebody steals your car while 
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you're here tonight and they drive it to New 
Jersey and leave it in the parking lot and you 
call the police, you can be notified within 
a minute or two, once it’s found, because we 
have records of it. 

And I think we have—and | say this as 
someone who comes from a culture where 
half the people have a hunting or a fishing 
license or both. I’m proud of the fact that 
we've got the lowest crime rate in 30 years. 
And don’t kid yourself, one of the reasons 
is the Brady bill, which has kept a half a mil- 
lion felons, fugitives, and stalkers from buy- 
ing handguns. I signed the bill. The last 
President vetoed it. I've tried to strengthen 
it. That’s what our party believes. They don’t 
believe that. They actually agree with the 
NRA. I’m not going to tell you that I think 
they're bad people. That’s what they think. 
They are willing to pay a price in a country 
that’s less safe that I’m not willing to pay. 
And I don’t think it has anything to do with 
individual liberties. And I do not believe the 
2d amendment says that you ought to be able 
to get an assault weapon with a huge maga- 
zine that we ought to continue to import. We 
have differences here. And you can see it 
in the votes of the last 7 years. And these 
are big decisions the American people ought 
to make. 


But what I want to say to you tonight is, 


we have an unusual responsibility, all of us 
in this room, individually, because we've 
been successful and blessed, but also as a 
nation. And a lot of people have heard me 
say this, and they may think I’m a broken 
record, but one of the nice things about not 
running for office is you can just say what's 
on your mind. [Laughter] I have thought a 
lot and done many interviews, and you've 
seen some of them, about why this expansion 
has gone on as long as it has. And I think 
there are many reasons. I think our economic 
program had a lot to do with it, but I think 
the unbelievable impact of high technology 
on productivity throughout the American 
economy kept it going longer and stronger 
than anyone had imagined. And there are lots 
of other reasons. 

The important thing to me, though, is not 
what caused it but what are we going to do 
with it. And I told the group that I was with 
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earlier tonight, and I try to say this every- 
where because I think it’s important for you 
to think about. Some of you, like Doug and 
Tracie, are a lot younger than me; some of 
you about my age; some of you a little bit 
older. The last time we had the longest eco- 
nomic expansion in history was in the 1960’s, 
1961 through 1969. 

When I was a child, a young man grad- 
uating from high school, 1964, John Kennedy 
had just been assassinated; Lyndon Johnson 
was the President of the United States; un- 
employment was low; inflation was low; 
growth was high. The country had rallied be- 
hind a new President. We were passing civil 
rights legislation. Most people, in spite of the 
heartbreak of the loss of the President, felt 
pretty good about things. They thought we 
were going to solve our civil rights problems 
peacefully. They thought this economy would 
go on forever. They thought we would prevail 
in the cold war, and they didn’t think Viet- 
nam would tear the country apart. 

Within 2 years, we had riots in some of 
our streets. And within 4 years, when I grad- 
uated from college, it was 2 days after Robert 
Kennedy was killed, 2 months after Martin 
Luther King was killed, 9 weeks after Lyndon 
Johnson said he couldn’t run for reelection. 
Washington, DC, was in flames. The country 
was split right down the middle over the Viet- 
nam war. The expansion was a few months 
away from being over, and we had our first 
presidential election based on—in modern 
times—based on the politics of real division, 
the Silent Majority. That means that those 
who weren't in it, like me, were in the loud 
minority—us and them. 

And we've been us-ing and them-ing our- 
selves to death for a long time now. And 
when I ran for President in ’92, I said I want- 
ed to create a country of opportunity for all, 
responsibility from all, and a community of 
all Americans. I have tried to end the politics 
of division. I think I’ve been more successful 
outside Washington than inside, but none- 
theless, I think we’ve made a lot of headway. 

The reason I'm telling you this is, we 
thought it was going to go on in 1964. If any- 
body had told most Americans that within 
4 years the wheels would have completely 
run off, no one would have believed it. And 
as an American citizen, not President, as a 
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citizen, I have waited 35 years for my country 
to be in a position for us to build the future 
of our dreams for our children—35 years. 

And we've got a second chance. We should 
be happy about it, but we should be humble. 
And we should understand that life is a frag- 
ile and fleeting thing. Nothing lasts forever— 
nothing good, and thank God, nothing bad. 
And if somebody asks you why you came here 
tonight, you tell them, because you like what 
happened but because you feel a heavy re- 
sponsibility to make sure that we make the 
most of a truly magic moment. 

Thank you very much. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 11:05 p.m. at the 
Four Seasons Restaurant. In his remarks, he re- 
ferred to Doug Teitelbaum, dinner host, and his 
wife, Tracie; Edward G. Rendell, general chair, 
Democratic National Committee; New York State 
Comptroller H. Carl McCall; and former Senator 
Bill Bradley. 


Remarks on Departure for the 
Malcolm Baldrige National Quality 
Awards and an Exchange With 
Reporters 

February 25, 2000 


Funding for Native American Programs 


The President. Good afternoon, ladies 
and gentlemen. I am delighted to be joined 
today by Senator Akaka and Senator Johnson; 
Sue Masten, the president of the National 
Congress of American Indians; Kelsey 
Begaye, the president of the Navajo Nation; 
and other distinguished tribal leaders from 
all across our country. 

I'd also like to thank a few Members of 
Congress who are not here today, but who 
have been vital to our efforts to increase sup- 
port for Native Americans; Senators Daschle, 
Domenici, Bingaman, Inouye, Nighthorse 
Campbell, and Dorgan; and Representatives 
Kildee, Kennedy, and Hayworth. 

Before I leave to give out the Baldrige 
Awards, I just want to say a few words about 
the importance of bringing the promise of 
prosperity to Indian country. Nearly four 
centuries ago, not far from where we stand 
today, the Powhatan Confederacy enjoyed a 
prosperous trading partnership with the 
newly settled European colonists. 
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As our country grew, many tribes gave up 
their land, water, and mineral rights in ex- 
change for peace, health care, and education 
from the National Government. They formed 
solemn and lasting pacts with our country, 
agreements the United States, to be chari- 
table, has not always lived up to. 

While some of today’s tribes have found 
success in our new economy, far too many 
have been caught in a cycle of poverty and 
unemployment. Too many have suffered 
from Government's failure to invest proper 
resources in education, infrastructure, and 
health care. The facts, of course, are all too 
familiar. American Indian unemployment re- 
mains unacceptably high, reaching 70 per- 
cent on some reservations. One-third of 
American Indians and Alaska natives still live 
in poverty and many lack decent health care. 
Indians are the victims of twice as many vio- 
lent crimes as other Americans. Nearly half 
the roads and bridges on reservations are in 
serious disrepair. Many schools are crowded 
and crumbling. More than 80 percent of the 
people in Indian country are not connected 
to the Internet, and one-third of Indian chil- 
dren never finish high school. 

These facts are discouraging but, clearly, 
not irreversible. That’s because of something 
no statistic can measure accurately: the po- 
tential of the more than 2 million members 
of tribal nations in the United States. I am 
confident that with the right tools and the 
right support we can, together, bring new op- 
portunity with new investment to Native 
Americans and to Indian reservations. That’s 
something I made clear back in 1994, when 
I met with leaders from over 550 federally 
recognized tribes in our first government-to- 
government meeting here at the White 
House and when I visited the Pine Ridge 
Reservation last summer. I want to make that 
even more clear today. 

We're in the midst of the longest, strongest 
period of economic growth in our history. 
There is no better time than now to make 
sure Indian country has the tools to succeed 
in the new economy. If not now, when will 
we ever step forward to bring the hope of 
a good job, decent health care, safe commu- 
nities, quality education, and new technology 
to every corner of this Nation, from Penob- 
scot, Maine, to Window Rock, Arizona? 
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I was proud to announce in my State of 
the Union Address the single largest budget 
increase, nearly $1.2 billion, for new and ex- 
isting programs that assist tribal nations. This 
bipartisan budget proposal includes funding 
to increase economic opportunity, health 
care, education, and law enforcement for In- 
dian communities, in a cooperative effort 
with all agencies of our Government. 

One of the first steps must be to make 
sure American Indian children and children 
everywhere in America have the education 
they need to succeed. My budget more than 
doubles last year’s funding to replace and re- 
pair schools on reservations and to address 
the growing digital divide with grants to tribal 
colleges for information and_ technology 
training. 

The information superhighway links peo- 
ple and communities across very great dis- 
tances, but we can’t abandon our old high- 
ways either. Our budget includes unprece- 
dented funding to improve roads and bridges 
in Indian country. It also takes steps to 
strengthen tribal ‘communities through im- 
proved public safety and health care. It in- 
creases funding for law enforcement officials 
and alcohol and substance abuse programs. 
Finally, it includes a 10 percent increase for 
the Indian Health Service, to expand access 
to high quality health care. 

Working with members of both parties, 
representatives from tribal communities, and 
leaders from the private sector, together we 
can pass this budget and give the people in 
Indian country the tools they need and de- 
serve to succeed. These are important steps, 
and we have an historic opportunity to 
achieve them this year. I ask Congress to 
work with me to seize this vital opportunity. 

An old adage of the Sioux says, “Each of 
us were created in these lands and from them 
will spring the future generations of our peo- 
ple.” We should all begin this new century 
by honoring our historic responsibility to the 
new generations of the first Americans. 

Thank you. 


Oil Prices 

Q. Mr. President, at least two OPEC na- 
tions seem to have decided that they're going 
to increase their oil output. I’m wondering 
if the United States put direct pressure on 
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them, and why do you think they are doing 
this? 

The President. Well, 1 think that they're 
doing it because they believe it’s in their 
long-term best interest. They don’t want oil 
prices to go as low as they dipped at the bot- 
tom, not all that long ago, and we shouldn't 
either. But they know if oil prices are too 
high, one of two things will happen. Either 
they will provoke any economic downturn 
among their customers, and then the demand 
will fall off and the price will drop; or they 
will provoke more competition from non- 
OPEC members and the supply will go up 
in ways they don’t have control over. So I 
think that they would be making a sound de- 
cision to try to stabilize prices at a lower rate. 

Q. Was there diplomatic pressure put on 
them to do this from the United States? 

The President. 1 think—we are in con- 
stant contact with all the oil producers and 
all these other—as we are with other coun- 
tries around the world. I wouldn’t charac- 
terize it that way, however. I think this is 
a decision they will make on their own based 
on what they believe is in their interest. 


Iraq 


Q. Are you easing the import re strictions 
on dual-use technology to Iraq, sir? 

The President. What we are reviewing is 
whether there is some way to continue our 
policy of meeting human needs without al- 
lowing Saddam Hussein to rearm. I think it’s 
clear to everybody who has looked at the 
facts, however, that they’re exporting about 
as much oil now as they were before the em- 
bargo was imposed. And any continued suf- 
fering from lack of food and medicine on the 
part of Iraqi children or the poor is the result 
of Saddam Hussein’s policies, not this embar- 
go. 

If you look at the difference in the health 
indicators of children in the north of Iraq 
where this program, the oil for food program, 
has been administered by the United Nations 
and in the rest of Iraq where it’s been admin- 
istered by Saddam Hussein, it’s perfectly 
clear that he has increased the misery of his 
people and has blamed us for something that 
is no longer—clearly no longer attributable 
to the international community. 


Nonetheless, if there is a way to further 
free up resources for the overall health and 
development of the people of Iraq without 
doing anything that will make it easier for 
him to rearm in ways that will be damaging 
to his neighbors and to the stability of the 
region, we ought to be open to that. And 
we ought to be careful and constructive in 
listening to arguments about it. 

Yes, April [April Ryan, American Urban 
Radio Networks}. 


Secret Service Promotions Suit 


Q. Mr. President, what are your thoughts 
about the black Secret Service filing a suit 
against the Service in reference to pro- 
motions there, and especially in light of the 
fact that you supported the Secret Service 
officers that filed suit against Denny’s several 
years ago? 

The President. | knew what the facts were 
there. This case has just been filed. There 
are a lot of members of racial and ethnic mi- 
norities who have done very well in the Se- 
cret Service, and I think that it’s better not 
to comment on the merits of the case. I will 
say this—I try never to pass up a chance to 

say I think that it is a superb organization. 
They do a wonderful job. And we have been, 
my family and I, very well served by men 
and women in the Secret Service of all racial 
and ethnic backgrounds. And I think that, 
beyond that, I shouldn’t comment because 
it’s in litigation, and there are very specific 
facts that are alleged that it would be wrong 
tocommenton. _ 

But I think the Secret Service has given 
a lot of different kinds of Americans a chance 
to serve, and they have done it superbly well 
there. 

Go ahead, John [John Roberts, CBS 
News]. 


2000 Presidential Election 


Q. Mr. President, I know that you hate 
to talk politics, sir, and I don’t mean to keep 
you here for a long time. And I realize that 
you don’t want to influence the race, but we 
are about to go into a very important week 
here in the primary season. And I’m won- 
dering, sir, without asking you to handicap 
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the race, who do you see as being the strong- 
er Republican candidate to go up against the 
eventual Democratic nominee in November? 

The President. Sounds like a handicap 
question to me. [Laughter] 

I'll give you a straight answer which won’t 
sound straight. I don’t think you can know 
now. I mean, what happens is, in national 
political life, one person begins and is in total 
control of the way he or she presents himself 
or herself and is hot as a firecracker. And 
then a fuller picture comes out, and maybe 
even an attack or two comes out, and then 
that person once again returns to the ranks 
of human beings, and people make more rea- 
soned and seasoned judgments. 

And we're in a period where there’s been 
a shift in that. But I think you have no way 
of knowing whether today’s facts will be No- 
vember’s facts. So I don’t think that—for our 
Democrats, my advice, not only to the Vice 
President but for all of our people out there 
running is, run on what we believe in; run 
on what we've done; run on what you want 
to do. And don’t worry about what the Re- 
publicans are doing. Just go out there and 
make your case to the American people, and 
don’t worry about it, and time will take care 
of it. And then eventually these races, includ- 
ing the presidency, will be joined. There will 
be two choices. There will be debates, and 
people will draw their own conclusions. 

But I don’t think—I think it is utterly im- 
possible on today’s facts to answer the ques- 
tion that you've asked with any confidence, 
because look how different today’s facts are 
than the facts 6 months ago. And 6 months 
from now, they might be different again. 

John [John Palmer, NBC News]. 


Situation in Chechnya 


Q. Mr. President, there were reports today 
of really some horrendous atrocities in 
Chechnya, allegedly carried out by the Rus- 
sians. Does this give you even more concern 
than you've had in the past about Russian 
behavior there? 

The President. Well, of course it does. 
The reports are very troubling, and I think 
they again make the case for the right kind 
of unfettered access to C hechnya and to the 
people there by the appropriate ‘international 
agencies. 
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I think, you know, in every conflict of any 
duration, there are always excesses. I’m not 
excusing anything. I’m saying that if you look 
at the fact that this is the second incarnation 
in this decade of the conflict in Chechnya, 
if you look at the bitter feelings, the tensions 
there—and I think it is imperative for the 
Russians to allow the appropriate inter- 
national agencies unfettered access to do the 
right inquiries, to find out what really went 
on and to deal with it in an appropriate way— 
I think that these reports should increase the 
sense of conviction that people all over the 
world have about that. 





Normal Trade Relations Status of China 


Q. One quick question on China. Key 
democrats are saying right now that the 
chances of getting your trade policies 
through Congress are not very good, rather 
bleak—and it comes at a time when China 
has been doing a lot of saber rattling and 
also has been telling, basically, the United 
States to mind its own business regarding 
Taiwan. Do you really think you can get those 
trade policies through in this environment? 

The President. Well, I think the environ- 
ment is unfortunate, but I think you have 
to see those statements in terms of—in the 
context of the election in Taiwan for Presi- 
dency. I think that’s what's going on here. 
Keep i in mind, the United States has had now 
for two decades a one-China policy that says 
we believe in “one China,” but we believe 
the differences between Taiwan and Beijing 
have to be resolved in a diplomatic manner, 
and we support a cross-strait dialog. 

So in the context of this season, the Presi- 
dent of Taiwan announced that he thought 
they ought to start acting like there was not 
one China, that they should be state-to-state 
relations. Then the Chinese made some mili- 
tary maneuvers which raised questions. We 
said the same thing then we said in light of 
their statements here. But it would be a mis- 
take for either side to abandon a policy that 
has served both well for the last 20 years. 

Now, having said that, in the absence of 
some destructive action, it would be a ter- 
rible mistake for the United States and for 
those who basically find this an uncomfort- 
able vote, to use this as an excuse to isolate 
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China and almost guarantee the very things 
they say they’re w orried about. 

Look, this is an economic no-brainer. It’s 
almost—it’s amazing to me that anybody 
could say the contrary. China opens all their 
markets to us for reducing tariffs, allowing 
us to invest there, allowing us to open busi- 
ness there. In some areas, we no longer have 
to transfer technology. We get special rights 
outside the WTO if they bombard our mar- 
kets unfairly with cheap products that forge 
a big surge and throw a lot of Americans out 
of business. We have special rights in this 
agreement to go against them, something 
most Members “of Congress don’t know. So 
it is clearly an economic plus. 

So the real issue is, from the point of view 
of national security, do you want them in the 
international system, as responsible players, 
or do you want to say, “We don’t want you 
in the international system until you're gov- 
erned exactly the way we think you should 
be, and until you do exactly w hat we think 
you should. And until that time, we will keep 
you out. So there.” 

Now, based on all your knowledge of 
human nature, which do you think is more 
likely to produce constructive partnerships 
and constructive conduct on the part of the 
Chinese? All I can tell you is, I know this 
is an election year. I know that some Mem- 
bers are receiving pressure—in both parties, 
I might add. I think it is very interesting that 
most of the religious groups, for example, 
that have done missionary work in China and 
have seen the impact of religious persecution 
or the absence of religious liberty there— 
virtually all of them that have actually worked 
in China strongly favor China’s coming into 
the WTO because they understand once 
there are millions and millions of Internet 
connections, once the Chinese are open to 
the world, once they are involved in an inter- 
national system, the Government will be 
more likely to be responsible, and the people 
will be more likely to find their own freedom. 

And I believe that if we do not do this, 
that our country will be regretting this 5, 10, 
15, 20 years from now. We will be shaking 
our heads saying, what in the world got a 
hold of our judgment in the year 2000? If 
we do it, 10 years from now, we will marvel 
that it was ever even a hard debate. That’s 
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what I believe. And so I’m going to stick with 
it, and I believe we'll make it. 

Now, the statement on Taiwan may get 
harder, but you have to see it in the context 
of the electoral politics playing out in Taiwan 
and not necessarily assume that some de- 
structive action will follow—just as I saw the 
Taiwanese provocative comments in the con- 
text of the Taiwanese elections. 

Thank you. Thank you all very much. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 1:17 p.m. on the 
South Grounds at the White House. Following 
the President’s remarks, he went to the Marriott 
Wardman Park Hotel for presentation of the 
Malcolm Baldrige National Quality Awards, but 
a fire in the hotel at the beginning of the Presi- 
dent’s remarks prevented him from completing 
his participation in the ceremony. 


Statement on the Report of the 
Interagency Task Force on the 
United States Coast Guard 
Roles and Missions 


February 25, 2000 


I am pleased to receive the report of the 
Interagency Task Force on the U.S. Coast 
Guard Roles and Missions. I extend my sin- 
cere appreciation to Chairman Mortimer 
Downey and the 15 other members who pro- 
vided advice as to the appropriate future 
roles and missions for our Coast Guard. | 
also would like to commend the leadership 
of Secretary Rodney Slater and the Depart- 
ment of Transportation for their vision and 
vigilance in maintaining safety—my adminis- 
tration’s highest transportation priority. 

As we have witnessed time and again, and 
most recently with the tragic loss of Alaska 
Air Flight 261, the Coast Guard provides 
America with a maritime military and a 
multimission presence that is flexible and 
adaptable. 

The Coast Guard will continue to safe- 
guard America’s maritime safety and secu- 
rity. I look forward to working with the Con- 
gress to ensure that the world’s best Coast 
Guard remains as its motto proclaims: 
Semper-Paratus—Always Ready. 
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Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President's public 
schedule and other items of general interest an- 
nounced by the Office of the Press Secretary and 
not included elsewhere in this issue 





February 19 

In the afternoon, the President and Hillary 
Clinton attended the wedding of a former 
White House staff member at the Foundry 
United Methodist Church. 


February 22 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Michelle Andrews Smith to be As- 
sistant Secretary for Public Affairs at the De- 
partment of the Treasury. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Laurence E. Pope to be Ambas- 
sador to Kuwait. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Rose M. Likins to be Ambassador 
to El Salvador. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate John Edward Herbst to be Ambas- 
sador to Uzbekistan. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Howard Franklin Jeter to be Am- 
bassador to Nigeria. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate A. Elizabeth Jones to be Ambas- 
sador to Germany. 

The President announced his intention to 
reappoint Robert Dinerstein, Ann Forts, 
Sally Jochum, Deborah Spitalnik, and Cathy 
Ficker Terrill as members of the President's 
Committee on Mental Retardation. 


February 23 

In the morning, the President met with 
King Juan Carlos I of Spain in the Oval Of- 
fice. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Patrick Francis Kennedy to be 
Representative of the U.S. to the European 
Office of the United Nations, with the rank 
of Ambassador. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Nina V. Fedoroff and Diana S. 
Natalicio to be members of the National 
Science Board. 
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The White House announced that the 
President will travel to Aachen and Berlin, 
Germany, on May 1-2. 


February 24 
In the afternoon, the President traveled to 
Philadelphia, PA, and in the evening, he trav- 
eled to New York City. 
Later, the President 
Chappaqua, NY. 


traveled to 


February 25 

In the morning, the President returned to 
the Washington, DC. 

In the afternoon, the President went to the 
Marriott Wardman Park Hotel for the pres- 
entation of the Malcolm Baldrige National 
Quality Awards, but a fire in the hotel at the 
beginning of the President’s remarks pre- 
vented him from completing his participation 
in the ceremony. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promotions of 
members of the Uniformed Services, nominations 
to the Service Academies, or nominations of For- 
eign Service officers. 





Submitted February 22 


John Edward Herbst, 

of Virginia, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, class of Counselor, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of America 
to the Republic of Uzbekistan. 


Howard Franklin Jeter, 

of South Carolina, a career member of the 
Senior Foreign Service, class of Minister- 
Counselor, to be Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to the Federal Republic of Nigeria. 


A. Elizabeth Jones, 

of Maryland, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, class of Career Minister, to 
be Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of America 
to the Federal Republic of Germany. 
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Rose M. Likins, 

of Virginia, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, class of Counselor, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of America 
to the Republic of El Salvador. 


Donnie R. Marshall, 
of Texas, to be Administrator of Drug En- 
forcement, vice Thomas A. Constantine, re- 


signed. 


Laurence E. Pope, 

of Maine, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, class of Minister-Counselor, 
to be Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of America 
to the State of Kuwait. 


Johnnie B. Rawlinson, 

of Nevada, to be U.S. Circuit Judge for the 
Ninth Circuit, vice Melvin T. Brunetti, re- 
tired. 


Submitted February 23 


Loretta E. Lynch, 

of New York, to be U.S. Attorney for the 
Eastern District of New York for the term 
of 4 years, vice Zachary W. Carter, resigned. 


Thomas M. Slonaker, 

of Arizona, to be Special Trustee, office of 
Special Trustee for American Indians, De- 
partment of the Interior, vice Paul N. 
Homan. 


Michelle Andrews Smith, 
of Texas, to be an Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury, vice Howard Monroe Schloss, re- 


signed. 


E. Ashley Wills, 

of Georgia, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, class of Career Minister, to 
be Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of America 
to the Democratic Socialist Republic of Sri 
Lanka, and to serve concurrently and without 
additional compensation as Ambassador Ex- 
traordinary and Plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America to the Republic of 
Maldives. 
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Submitted February 24 


Nina V. Fedoroff, 

of Pennsylvania, to be a member of the Na- 
tional Science Board, National Science 
Foundation, for a term expiring May 10, 
2006, vice Claudia I. Mitchell-Kernan. 


Patrick Francis Kennedy, 

of Illinois, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, class of Career Minister, to 
be Representative of the United States of 
America to the European Office of the 
United Nations, with the rank of Ambas- 
sador, vice George Edward Moose. 


Diana S. Natalicio, 

of Texas, to be a member of the National 
Science Board, National Science Founda- 
tion, for a term expiring May 10, 2006 (re- 
appointment). 





Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the Office 
of the Press Secretary that are neither printed as 
items nor covered by entries in the Digest of 
Other White House Announcements. 





Released February 22 


Transcript of a press briefing by Press Sec- 
retary Joe Lockhart 


Transcript of a press briefing by NSC Senior 
Director for African Affairs Gayle Smith and 
Special Envoy to the Great Lakes Howard 
Wolpe on Burundi peace talks in Arusha, 
Tanzania 


Fact Sheet: Background to the Burundi 
Peace Process 


Announcement of nomination for U.S. Court 
of Appeals Judge for the Ninth Circuit 
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Released February 23 


Transcript of a press briefing by Press Sec- 
retary Joe Lockhart 


Statement by the Press Secretary: President 
Clinton’s Visit to Germany May 1-2 
Released February 25 

Transcript of a press briefing by Press Sec- 
retary Joe Lockhart 

Announcement: Visit of His Majesty Juan 
Carlos I, February 22-24 
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Acts Approved 
by the President 





Approved February 25 
H.R. 1451 / Public Law 106-173 


Abraham Lincoln Bicentennial Commission 
Act 


S. 632 / Public Law 106-174 
Poison Control Center Enhancement and 
Awareness Act 
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